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Bringing back the tron pot 


Guorious were the days when the rafters of the 
stone-flagged kitchen rang to the hearty songs of 
hungry husbandmen . . . their senses all alert 
to the ravishing odors that wafted from the big- 
bellied iron pot sprawling the fireplace flames. 

To-day, because of Griswold advertising, the 
iron pot again prevails in the kitchen. And the 
Griswold “Dutch Oven,” evoking rich brown roasts 
and savory stews, has set housewives everywhere to 
equipping their kitchens with other sturdy Griswold 
utensils. 

No accident that in the present advertising 
“GRISWOLD” stands out grim, sufficient. No acci- 
dent that in the minds of the women of a nation 
The Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., is inseverably 
fused with kitchen wares of solid worth. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“T Want” 


In every human being, is a voice whose 
refrain is: “I want.” 


* * * * 


“T want” performs magic in opening 
purse-strings. It turns the luxury into the 
necessity. It produces the purchase-price 
from nowhere. And it doesn’t still until 
it wins. 

If it weren’t for “I want,’ where would 
the luxury product be? If it weren’t for 
“T want,” how would necessities ever 
extend their markets? 


* * * * 


The most constructive thing any manu- 
facturer can do is—create an attitude of 
“T want.” The most constructive force 
in such a program is advertising—adver- 
tising hitched to an Interrupting Idea. 


The above is an extract from ‘*I want” in 
THE INTERRUPTING IDEA for September, 
Complete copies will be sent to executives upon 
application. . 





FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Big Outlet Offered Adv 
Diversification of Retdif Stocks. 
Ihe One-Line Store, Plus, Now Proved Pra idl aod Profitable 

By G. A. Nichols ee 


yi is there a retail store 
that is selling its customers 
all the lines- they are willing to 
buy from it—goods they must 
have and that they are going to 
get somewhere? 

There is a real merchandising 
thought in this question that un- 
questionably offers a “right now” 
expansion opportunity to a long 
list of general advertisers. It has 
to do with the steady increase of 
related lines in the so-called one- 
line stores. Retailers are begin- 
ning to find out that they do not 
have enough things to sell. And 
the fact that it is difficult indeed 
to find an average store in which 
this condition does not prevail is 
what makes the opportunity. 

The object of every dealer’s ad- 
vertising is to get people into his 
tore. And that people respond to 
his efforts constitutes his main 
aset—the very source of his ex- 
tence. Many a dealer plods 
along making only a mere living 
out of his business because he 
realizes on this asset but partially, 
and does not develop and cultivate 
i Because of the limitations of 
his stock he is able to sell his cus- 
tomers only a portion of their re- 
quirements. His loss is all the 
more serious because, if sufficient 
merchandise were in stock, he 
probably could make the addi- 
tional sales without adding an- 
other penny to his present selling 
cost or general overhead. We all 
know that when the sales in any 
business reach a figure large 
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enough to tak& ‘odre wt 
head, every sale 
that can be made without increas- 
ing the cost means gross profit has 
become net profit. When more sales 
involve an increase in selling cost 
the net of course has to be pulled 
down accordingly. But, to state 
in another way the question just 
asked: Where is there a store that 
cannot go quite a way beyond its 
present sales volume with its ex- 
pense outlay remaining the same? 
The “just a little more” profit is 
what counts the most because it is 
all net. It is the cream—the part 
that is forced at the last when it 
seems as if all the milk has been 
obtained. 

To get this kind of profit the 
retailer must have plenty of things 
to sell. If he is a grocer he must 
break out of the limitations forced 
upon him by custom which de- 
crees, with faulty reasoning be- 
hind it, that he is to sell food- 
stuffs and nothing else. The same 
thing applies to the druggist, the 
hardware man, the furniture man 
and just about any other kind of 
retailer you want to mention. 

Hence, we have with us today 
the grocery store plus, the drug 
store plus and so on. For sev- 
eral years the strictly one-line 
store has been more or less of a 
rarity or even curiosity. The 
diversification of stocks, though, 
has been more the gradual out- 
come of merchandising evolution 
than to any realization that the 
retailer has been tossing away net 
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profits of gross profit size because 
of lack of variety in his stock. 
But it is only since the war that 
manufacturers and retailers alike 
began to wake up to what they all 
were losing under the previous 
system. 

A downtown druggist in Detroit 
sells washing machines and a gen- 
eral line of electrical goods. In 
Gary, Ind., there is a druggist 
who has dancing in his store 
every afternoon and evening to 
stimulate his soda-fountain busi- 
ness. He has arranged a modern 
dance floor on a small scale with 
all the necessary trimmings. Any 
number of grocery stores have 
gasoline pumps, thus adding one 
more profit to the variety of sales 
they can make to the motorist. 
One of the largest hotels in Chi- 
cago devotes a good part of its 
ground floor to a high-class gro- 
cery specialty shop and in addi- 
tion advertises nationally a line 
of canned goods, taking in choice 
dishes for which its cafe has be- 
come famous. Soda fountains 
in hotel lobbies have become com- 
mon. The Fort Pitt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh runs what it calls a 
soda grill where roast chickens 
and other prepared and cooked 
foods are retailed in delicatessen 
style. Hardware stores are chang- 
ing into general furnishing goods 
establishments. So are furniture 
stores. A Cadillac and Buick 
dealer in an inland Southern city 
sells motor boats, a full line of 
fishing tackle and sporting goods 
in general. People who buy. his 
cars need these things in their 
outings and he thinks he may as 
well sell them as leave this busi- 
ness for somebody else. Did you 
ever hear of a soda fountain in a 
hardware store? There is one in 
a certain Nebraska town where 
the local druggist thought a 
fountain was not worth fooling 
with. The hardware man now 
has the satisfaction of bringing 
in many people who otherwise 
might not visit his store at all. 

And so it goes. Such things 
will not seem strange very long. 
They are natural and logical, be- 
ing only an adaptation of the de- 
partment-store idea. The shoe 
man sells 


shoes. Why then 
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should he not sell stockings? 
Why should he not, as he is do- 
ing in many towns; sell specialties 
in dry goods and haberdashery? 
The furniture dealer sells dining 
tables. When a woman buys a 
dining table she may also need 
linens, silverware and dishes. The 
profit on these latter items jis 
justifiably attractive to the furni- 
ture dealer—especially since it 
can just as well be all net. 

Contrary to impressions obtain- 
ing in certain quarters, people are 
not great sticklers for convention 
when it comes to buying goods. 
Marshall Field & Company in 
Chicago thought their highbrow 
trade would be shocked, or at 
least annoyed, if the store should 
put a candy department in its 
State Street store. Caution final- 
ly gave way and the department 
was established. Today it is one 
of the busiest in the store. 

There are, however, limitations 
just as there are to every other 
good thing, including life itself. 
What are these? How shall they 
be detected and how applied? 

Manufacturers seeking the 
greatly increased outlet that can 
come from developing this field 
(and of course the manufacturer 
wouldn’t dream of leaving the 
thing to be thought through by 
the retailer because in that case 
it would not be done right) can 
find it easy to help the dealer 
keep within proper limits in the 
branching out process by apply- 
ing a simple rule. 


KEEP IDENTITY ABOVE DOUBT 


The rule is that the retail store 
should not take on any line of 
merchandise that would in any 
way tend to obscure its identity. 
Beyond this, many enthusiastic 
sellers of side-lines have found 
out, there is practically no limit. 
And the latitude is plenty at that. 

“The thing I have to do first of 
all,” Alexander MacLean, owner 
of a chain of Chicago drug stores, 
once told the writer, “is to make 
sure beyond all doubt that my 
stores shall be stocked and con- 
ducted on a basis that will leave 
no question at all as to their 
identity. They are drug _ stores 
and should I put a line of goods 
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in them that would in any way 
lessen their standing as drug 
stores I then would be tinkering 
with my most valuable asset. We 
are druggists. Let people get the 
idea that we are purveyors of 
general merchandise and we 
should have to conduct our busi- 
ness on an entirely different basis. 
With this in mind, I can say that 
the drug store can appropriately 
stock any class of merchandise 
that people will buy from it. I 
believe you will find that we are 
not greatly held in, as there is a 
widely diversified line of mer- 
chandise on sale in our stores.” 


COMMON SENSE—A GOOD GUIDE 


The general rule followed by 
Mr. MacLean can well be applied 
to, the grocery store, the hard- 
ware store and all the others on 
the list. Then, too, local con- 
siderations and common _ sense 
must guide the branching out 
transaction to an extent. Of 
course no manufacturer of soda 
fountains is going to try to sell 
his goods to hardware stores gen- 
erally because of the rather enter- 
taining instance of the Nebraska 
hardware man who supplanted the 
druggist in that branch of ac- 
tivity. Neither will makers of 
musical instruments try to per- 
suade the druggists of the coun- 
try to put in dance-hall equip- 
ment as did the man in Indiana. 

In considering ways and means 
of getting this big thought across 
to the retailer in a constructive 
way the manufacturer, judging 
from successful experiences al- 
ready gained, would do well first 
of all to consider just what are 
the problems peculiar to the class 
of retailers he desires to reach 
and why branching out in a mer- 
chandise way would help him 
solve them. In general it may 
be said that the need of sub- 
stantially every store is to make 
a certain use of the department- 
store idea which involves having 
more classes of goods to sell to 
its customers. Indeed, the manu- 
facturer is justified in assuming 
that the average store can become 
what really amounts to a special- 


ized department store. But there 


are variations. 


Take the case of the hardware 
man. 

He is handicapped because the 
women are not habitual customers 
of his. They can be brought in 
by special advertising. If a 
woman in a small town needs a 
stove or some other item belong 
ing strictly to a hardware stock 
she goes to the hardware store 
for it. But she has not yet 
formed the habit of dropping in 
at the hardware store as a matter 
of course as she does other 
places. This means much lost 
business, the woman being the 
recognized purchasing agent for 
the home. 

The hardware store, despite the 
large number of items in its stock 
designed for home use, is regard- 
ed as a man’s store. It started 
out that way with its tools, build- 
ers’ hardware, farm implements 
and accessories and similar things. 
Of late years its identity as a 
man’s store has .been accentuated 
rather than lessened by its taking 
on of automobile goods and even 
of radio goods. 

Progressive hardware dealers 
are striving to correct the condi- 
tion by specializing more heavily 
upon house furnishing goods. 
They find they can do this with- 
out the least prejudice to their 
standing. 

The stores remain strictly hard- 
ware stores because the expansion 
is made upon perfectly logical and 
natural lines. Instead of confining 
their cutlery department to steel 
knives and forks they find they 
can just as well take on silver flat- 
ware. When this is done, the 
next step in sequence is to stock 
silver hollowware. It is not push- 
ing the issue very far at this 
juncture to add the better grades 
of china and glass,.a full assort- 
ment of lamps and lighting goods, 
electrical household _ specialties 
and what can come very close to 
being a_ general line of fancy 
goods to be used in home fur- 
nishing. 

The hardware store can be the 
Christmas goods store of the 
town, perhaps dividing honors 
with the drug store in this re- 
spect. If it is at all up to date it 
has a fairly good line of whee! 
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Women with lazy, sluggish minds and bodies 
are poor advertising prospects. 


Just as they drag drearily through their 
household duties, they look sleepily through 
the pages of magazines. 


They may be ‘‘nice’’ and ‘‘sweet’’ and possess 
all the virtues, but they are duds—an un- 
responsive lot that reduces the value of an 
advertising dollar to that of a lead nickel. 


We don't know how many lazy women sub- 
scribe to other magazines. We do know there 
is no possibility of this type being even mildly 
interested in Needlecraft. 


Why should they? It contains no fiction, no 
entertainment of any kind. It is strictly a 
service magazine for doers—women of refined 
tastes who get joy and happiness from useful 
effort; who make things, with their own 
hands; things that require both mental and 
physical alertness. 


There are no drones, no duds, no deadwood 
in Needlecraft’s circulation of more than 
1,000,000. It will bring the value of your 
advertising dollar up around the 100-cents 
mark where it belongs. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A, B C, 
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playthings—wagons and the like. 
With this as a beginning many 
up-to-date stores have added 
playthings of a general nature, 
the department growing bit by 
bit into a complete showing of 
gift goods, including dolls and 
all the other fancy stuff. 

Having calls for items such as 
manicure scissors, has caused 
hardware dealers to stock toilet 
sets, combs, brushes and mirrors. 
They sell washing machines and 
so why not sell sewing machines? 
They sell Ingersoll watches. Why 
not have the higher priced kind 
also for people who want them? 

These are just a few sugges- 
tions culled from the successful 
experiences of hardware men 
who have diversified their stocks 
simply by permitting or making 
possible a natural growth—by re- 
moving the arbitrary restrictions, 
as it were. Hardware stores 
branching out in this way find 
that they attract the women’s 
trade and can meet a far greater 
proportion of the buying require- 
ments of their customers. The 
selling usually can be done with 
no additional expense. A store’s 
sales force rarely has to work to 
its utmost capacity. And, by buy- 
ing carefully throughout the 
stock in accordance with current 
needs, thus promoting the turn- 
over process, the additional lines 
can be taken on without any very 
great increase in investment. The 
whole proposition, then, becomes 
one of clever merchandising. The 
inevitably favorable effect on the 
profits is too obvious to be men- 
tioned. 


CONSIDER THE GROCER 


And then there is the grocer. 

This gentleman enjoys perhaps 
the fastest turnover of anybody 
on the street. His is not so much 
a proposition of attracting cus- 
tomers. What he needs is higher 
gross profit. His stock is suscep- 
tible to spoilage and waste more 
than the average. His margins 
are close. Unless he keeps the 
closest check-up on his profits he 
can literally be going broke while 
enjoying a rushing business and 
turning his stock over and over 
at a rate that makes him the envy 
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and despair of other retailers who 
do not get a_ behind-the-scenes 
view of his difficulties. 

Nobody has to preach to or 
“educate” the grocer to make him 
understand the desirability of 
selling such related lines as do 
not make him any the less the 
grocer—lines that yield a higher 
gross profit than he is accustomed 
to getting, thus pulling up his 
average net profit to a safer level. 
Even the high-class city food 
specialists of the type of Tebbets 
& Garland of Chicago, recognize 
the value of diversified effort and 
use it to their profit. The Teb- 
bets & Garland firm with a won- 
derfully stocked store in one of 
the most exclusive locations on 
Michigan Boulevard has one of 
the biggest high-class candy busi- 
nesses in Chicago. It has an ex- 
tensive delicatessen trade. It 
runs a restaurant. It sells more 
cigars than the average cigar 
store. Its fruit department makes 
the rather pretentious side-street 
establishments of divers and sun- 
dry Greek and Italian gentlemen 
appear cheap indeed. This illus- 
trates the principle we are driv- 
ing at, although the branching 
out is done with goods strictly 
within the family. 

But how about the average 
grocer? He is the one who has 
to pull up his gross by having 
more of a variety of merchandise 
to offer to his customers. He has 
to be quite circumspect, as it is 
very easy for him to expand him- 
self out of the grocer class and 
become a genéral merchant. 

Inasmuch as he sells foods, 
why is it not proper for him to 
sell goods used in the preparation 
and serving of the foods? Gro- 
cers everywhere are proceeding 
affirmatively on this basis. They 
cannot very well sell the china 
and cutglass that fit in so well 
with the hardware stock. But 
they can and do sell crockery, a 
general line of crystalware and 
kitchen utensils. They sell kit- 
chen cabinets and there is not a 
retailer on the street who has a 
better right. They sell wooden- 
ware, house-cleaning accessories, 
washday needs. Having in stock 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Old Man Obsolete Is Always Just 


around the Corner 


Selling Ingenuity Can Offset the Threat of Invention to Render a 
Product Out of Date Even When the Threat Is Real 


By Dana Hubbard 


CCORDING to general opin- 
rv ion the well-known village 
blacksmith should have faded out 
of the picture some twenty years 
ago when mutorists still wore 
linen dusters and the tonneaus of 
the cars they drove buttoned up 
the-back. At that time the horse 
was doomed, you may remember ! 
It seemed entirely logical to ex- 
pect that the horseshoer would 
also make his exit as soon as he 
got around to deciphering the 
writing on the blackened walls of 
his crossroads forge. 

But the village smithy continues 
on the job and the sparks still fly 
around him. In_ those - cases 
where he has made his exit, he 
now runs a garage and is asking 
’em to buy motor accessories, but 
plenty of instances remain of his 
sticking to his anvil. The harness 
manufacturers likewise are still 
doing business and the horseshoe 
people seem to get along some- 
how. One horseshoe manufac- 
turer who doubled production 
facilities just about the time the 
automobile industry was becoming 
an industry figured the other day 
that he sold enough horse and 
mule shoes in Missouri last year 
to equip more than 700 regiments 
of cavalry. 

Obsolescence, it appears, is 
often just around the corner for 
those manufacturers who let their 
businesses run them. Almost any 
invention or improvement which 
comes close finds them divided in- 
- to two camps. Either they begin 

fretting about how long it will be 
befére the factory is going to be 
sold under a red flag or they 
over-estimate their abilities to 
make themselves the master of 
circumstances. In either event 
the stage is set for old man 
obsolescence to sneak on and do 
his stuff. Of course new develop- 
ments will come along; untoward 


events must occur which are like- 
ly to render any existing product 
obsolete. What may a manufac 
turer do in such a case to keep 
his sales from hitting the to- 
boggan? 

The Western Company of Chi- 
cago, which among its other prod 
ucts has advertised and _ sold 
Gainsborough hair nets for the 
last few years, has one interesting 
answer to this question. A decade 
ago hair nets were hardly known 
and consequently little worn by 
women and girls. Advertising 
put them on the counters of prac- 
tically every department and_wo- 
men’s store in the country. They 
were best sellers until the bobbed 
hair fad became a_ veritable 
craze. As soon as a girl or wo- 
man had her hair bobbed the old 
order changed. The need of hair 
nets seemed suddenly to have been 
swept out of existence. For the 
last year and a half hair nets have 
not sold with their former readi- 
ness although consistent advertis- 
ing in the case of The Western 
Company kept Gainsborough nets 
moving slightly. 


SOLVING THE DILEMMA 


The logical thing for The West- 
ern Company to do was to push 
its other items a bit harder to 
make up for the apparent-passing 
of the hair net demand. An in 
vestigator went out among beauty 
parlors to study the market for 
powder puffs. No one was _in- 
terested in powder puffs. Only 
one topic seemed to be important 
enough to merit conversation— 
that was bobbed hair, coming 
styles of bobs, new bobbed silhou- 
ettes and the other problems that 
trailed in the wake of the coif- 
feur’s waves. 

Right at this point it became 
evident that the good old days of 
hair nets that existed two years 
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Keeping Clean 


The family washing in homes where 
there are growing, active children is quite 
a problem in itself. 


Thanks to the naptha soaps, flakes, 
washing powders, and electric washing 
machines, it can be done in a day or two 
and does not take all of the week. 


The Youth’s Companion homes make 
a larger use of these helps in housekeep- 
ing because the families are larger. 


S So] 
The Youth’s Companion 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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ago were a closed incident; they 
would never come back. A manu- 
facturer could either adapt him- 
self to the new conditions or quit. 
The Western Company decided to 
adapt both its hair nets and its 
methods of selling them to the 
current situation. In this new 
merchandising effort for Gains- 
borough hair nets it is well to re- 
member that the company is go- 
ing at the problem of forestalling 
obsolescence first with a changed 
product and secondly with the be- 
lief that nearly every girl or 
woman is interested in and think- 
ing about bobbed hair and how 
she may wear it to advantage. 


TURNING DISASTER TO ADVANTAGE 


On the counter along with the 
Gainsborough hair net cabinet 
dealers are now showing a display 
card which offers “Free charts to 
tell whether or not to have your 
hair bobbed.” “Perhaps your 
hair would be perfectly stunning 
bobbed in any one of the twelve 
correct new styles,” this card 
suggests. “But it is too important 
a matter to guess about. Now a 
world-famed hairdresser—Seviliat 
of Paris—has taken all the guess- 
work away, by a clever set of 
charts. You may have 4 set, with 
descriptive book, free.” This 
card goes on to offer with two 
Gainsborough hair nets these 
charts which show how bobbed 
hair will look if the purchaser’s 
hair is still unbobbed. Or if her 
hair is already bobbed they show 
which style is best suited to her. 
The card also brings out the 
economy of wearing hair nets 
with bobbed hair. Any girl or 
woman can save from $30 to $50 
a year in hairdresser’s bills by 
wearing a net, the company says. 

The charts themselves are as 
simple as they are ingenious. 
Sheet No. 1 is a piece of tissue 
to be placed against a wall. The 
girl whose hair is being studied 
stands off at a little distance and 
the shadow of her profile is easily 
outlined in crayon on the sheet. 
Then this transparent Sheet No. 1 
with the outline of her profile is 
placed over one of the charts 
which shows some life-size, cur- 
rent style of bob. The girl 
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quickly sees exactly how she will 
look when wearing her bobbed 
hair in any one of several styles. 
Of course to get the charts she 
has already bought two Gains- 
borough nets. On the charts are 
suggestions as to how the new 
hair nets should be worn with 
bobbed hair to obtain “the neat, 
chic, semi-clinging silhouette that 
is sO very smart.” 

“First we went to twenty drug- 
gists on the north side of Chicago 
to learn how this free chart plan 
would go,” said D. G. Chatard, 
sales manager of The Western 
Company. “Fourteen of this num- 
ber were willing to buy Gains- 
borough nets on the strength of 
this new merchandising idea. All 
of them wanted the charts, but a 
few were a little chary about 
stocking in view of the diminished 
demand. One of the biggest job- 
bing houses in the Middle West 
which had not bought a single net 
from us in a year and a half 
ordered several hundred gross. 
Since that time they have re- 
ordered. One of the drug chains 
that we could never get to carry 
our hair nets is now selling them 
and is giving us window displays. 
So we believe that we have dis- 
covered a real selling idea which 
is going to give both jobber and 
dealer a new stimulus for sales. 
We use a poster for the outside 
of the dealer’s window, the card 
on the cabinet on his showcase 
and the cabinet holding the mer- 
chandise itself, and we emphasize 
that to get actual sales all these 
details must be put to work.” 

While The Western Company 
has not gone far enough with its 
chart plan to know what the re- 
sult over a period of months will 
be, its method of keeping hair 
nets out of the column marked 
“Obsolete” does qualify as worth 
study. Many manufacturers, 
once they catch a glimpse of what 
looks like obsolescence hovering 
around their neighborhood, con- 
clude that its all over for them 
except the slow music and floral 
tributes. As a matter of simple 
fact, few products actually be- 
come obsolete. Still fewer would 
fall into this class if their makers 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Food Advertising 
In BUFFALO 


Six Days Against Six 





De Lisser Bros. figures for local display 
advertising of Food, Groceries and 
Beverages for May, June and July 1924. ° 


LINES 


TIMES . 53,621 


News .... . . 30,802. 
Express ... . . 14,436 
Cot. £5) «os 
Commercial. . . . 8,818 
Enquirer. . . . . 8,336 


Local Food Stores Know Their Market 





The BUFFALO TIMES 


Over NORMAN E. MACK 
95,000 Editor and Publisher 


Evening 





New York National Representatives 


Detroit =VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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“Buy It by .. 


F THE manufacturer 
who has a good prod- 
uct to sell could gather a 
million able-to-buy people 
before him and present 
the merits of his product 


to them, the result would 
be sales. 


Circulation is Power! 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


Y 





Chicago Heraldia 


NEW YORK : 1819 Broadway 
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the Million” 


[ISEWSSE, any manu- 
facturer of a standard 

product who places his 

advertising before the . 


Over-a-Million Sunday * 
audience of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner | 
finds his sales chart show- 
ing a definite upward ~ 
trend. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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“‘CHICAGO’S STREETS ARE PAVED 
WITH GOLD”— 

O} 
BRICKS. : 

custo 
Yeah—that’s what they all say when they = | 
try to get something for nothing and get noth- orn 
ing for something. Honest people don’t buy appee 
gold bricks—nor sell them. iat 
But there is gold in abundance in Chicago of et 
—real gold, for those who dig for it. For- Com 
tunes are being piled up here continually by advai 
hustling diggers. Merchants, manufacturers, ae 
workers of all kinds fare well in Chicago if curre 
they are progressive and industrious. Chicago bale 
almost makes its own prosperity. It produces derta 
less than it consumes of many commodities; te 
more than it consumes of others. Thus it is sho 
in an ideal position to “trade.” Trade makes _— 
prosperity. them 
The people of Chicago are prosperous, and ae 
generous buyers—though they “shop” care- last 
fully and have well defined buying habits. aa 
Their outstanding habit, as experienced ad- tures 
vertisers know, is to look for advertising news The 
in The Chicago Daily News. shor 
The Daily News is a part of the family life Cam 
in the great majority of financially competent expl 
households of Chicago, where English is read. .— 
And advertisers in its pages share the confi- phia, 
dence and esteem in which its readers hold it. ol 
That is why, year after year, The Daily News incre 
carries a greater volume of advertising than one 
any other daily paper in Chicago. total 
FF ‘i. trem 

The Chicago Daily News te 
First in Chicago “< 

nual 
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A Selling Idea for August, 1925 


But If You Are Able to Use It Now So Much the Better 
By Alfred Lewis 


GoMarrs a new copy angle 
can add a whole new class of 
customers, running into the mil- 
lions in some cases, to a product, 
the words about which have be- 
come stale with long usage. 

The news angle with its timely 
appeal is continually 
being used to good ef- 
fect to flavor the copy 
of countless products. 

The Vacuum Oil 
Company has taken 
advantage of the great 
interest in the round- 
the-world flight in its 
current farm-paper ad- 
vertising which stresses 
the danger of the un- 
dertaking and the im- 
portance of correct 
lubrication. Labor 
shortage gave the 
Shepard Electric Hoist 
Company timely copy 
themes for an entire 


it would be imagined that hun- 
dreds of manufacturers with in- 
genious minds would tie up their 
products to an event which means 
more sales—millions of dollars in 
more sales. 

Just to see how many manufac- 


Ww INGERSOLL 





industrial advertising 
campaign. During the 
latt few years the 
football season has 
given many manufac- 
turers and retailers an 
interesting copy angie. 
The periodic coal 
shortages offered the 
various Standard Oil 





Improved YANKEE 515 

the veers up 4 hai! mulinon American boys wil be owners 
of the New bwonasoas Yaraca 
Bows want + depeniame een be: they wan erie com 
They get both oe the New Yawnse—and ot 6 price thet pum wench 
wothn the reach of every bey sa Amercca, 


‘The New Yawnes has the aed the wurden thes every 





pecially damantoened back piste, (more chumely camel and general 
Aas chee appearan cof 6 kage pried watch. 

Every boy and every facher amd mother @ wereed to see thee warch, 
‘The New Yannes come also wich « Radbobee chai tha: sale mime the 
dart as 92.75 


Umonasous Waren Co, Iie., New York, Chacago, San Francisce 











Companies a chance to 
explain their services. 

When the Wm. H. 
Horstmann Company, of Philadel- 
phia, switched its appeal on Colum- 
bia Yarns to events in the news, 
these news advertisements steadily 
increased the number of its retail 
accounts. Yet with all the ex- 
amples which can be cited, the 
total of advertisers who use the 
news angle in their copy is ex- 
tremely small. There are so many 
opportunities for new supplemen- 
tary copy. angles which seem to 
be overlooked. 

Now, for example, that the an- 
nual return to school of millions 
of children is about to take place 
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WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT INGERSOLL 


turers had planned ahead to 
flavor their copy with this real 
news event I looked over recent 
issues of two of my favorite 
publications and all of my home 
town newspapers for three days 
and found only two manufac- 
turers who tied up closely. The 
Ingersoll Watch Company and 
the American Optical Company 
were the only advertisers I could 
discover who linked up their prod- 
ucts with a most important event, 
the return to school of millions 
of present and future customers. 

As a father of two boys I am 
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ready to state that they usually 
get what they want, especially in 
products which cost less than five 
dollars. 

Last night there came to my 
home a little card from Brooks 
Brothers of New York. It was 
in the form of a memorandum of 
things taken to school. 


INK Sept. 4, 1924 
to get over the true story of the 
healthfulness and value of milk. 
This was done by one big pro- 
ducer in Philadelphia last year, 
It offers a suggestion to milk pro- 
ducers in every city. The laundry 
owner, the ice company, the lum- 
ber man, a group of barbers in 





It was in inventory 
form and made a con- 
venient shopping list 
as well. 

Brooks Brothers is 
a men’s and boys’ 
clothing store so its 
list is only a drop in 
the bucket of prod- 
ucts bought now by 
boys, and leaves the 
girl out entirely. Yet 
in this list were be- 
sides the expected 
overcoats, rubber 








pouches, mackinaws, 
leggings, sweaters, 
caps. and. shoes, such wore! 
other items as 
‘sponges, combs, 
clothes brushes, hair- 
brushes, towels, col- 
lars, sleeve buttons, 
studs, suspenders, 
belts, knives, scissors, 
shoe horns, pajamas, 
garters, socks, hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, um- 





FPAILED sgn! His parents were mortted and appear to be stupid, who fail m thew schoo! work, 
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brellas, trunks, and 
valises. 

Thousands of boys 
and girls are going away to school. 
Millions are going to the day 
school near home. The list of 
products they will need and buy 
would fill whole columns. I wonder 
why more manufacturers and pro- 
ducers don’t take advantage of the 
opportunity. Think of the human 
interest copy angles that a good 
copy writer could dig out for all 
sorts of products. 

When the day school opens 
think of the timely news adver- 
tising that should appear in news- 
papers, street cars, posters and 
other mediums all over the coun- 
try. Take milk for example. In 
scores of big cities milk is supplied 
in little half-pint bottles to the 
school children. What a fine op- 
portunity for the milk producers 


AMERICAN OPTICAL REALIZES ON THE “SCHOOL 


OPENING” OPPORTUNITY 

each city, the automobile dealer, 
the bicycle store, the local opti- 
cian, drug stores to tie up with 
the tooth brush drill advertising 
of big makers of dentifrice, local 
insurance agents, dry cleaners and 
many others can, with a little in- 
genuity get an unusual and effec- 
tive copy angle from the school 
openings. 

The makers of straws for 
drinking milk, the makers of vac- 
uum bottles, shoe polish, brief 
cases, athletic shoes and other 
supplies, wrist watches for girls 
and scores of other products, like 
fountain pens and_ mechanical 
pencils which do advertise at school 
opening time, could liven up their 
copy by using a new variation of 
the school opening idea and what 
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their products do to make school 
life better for the boy and girl. 

There are too few  supple- 
mentary copy angles in current 
campaigns anyway, in my opinion. 
Why not more advertising at the 
right time with an unusual slant 
on the return of millions of chil- 
dren to school? There will still 
be time for some manufacturers 
to incorporate this selling angle 
in their copy when they have read 
this issue of Printers’ Ink. As 
for those who will not now be 
able to use it I would suggest that 
the copy they have written for 
late August and early September 
in 1925 be based on this selling 
appeal. 


G. M. Murray Advanced by 
Lehn & Fink 


George M. Murray, for five years ad- 
vertising manager of Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
New York, has become assistant to the 
president, Edward Plant. 

W. D. Canaday, formerly director of 
sales analysis and salesmen’s personnel, 
succeeds Mr. Murray as advertising 
manager. Contact work with agencies, 
publications, etc. in reference to Pebeco 
tooth-paste and Lysol disinfectant ad- 
vertising, will be handled by Miss Mar 
garet L. Gaw. 


Jefferson Electric Account for 
Brouillette 


M. Brouillette, 
agency, Chicago, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Jefferson 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Chi- 


Lucien advertising 


cago. Radio — and business 
papers are being u 


To Direct +t Worthington 
Pump Advertising 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, New York, has placed its 
advertising account with Ray D. Lilli- 
bridge Incorporated, New York, adver- 
tising agency. 


Unguentine Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich,: N. Y., has appointed the 
'. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., to 
direct the advertising of Unguentine. 


Todd Protectograph Appoints 
Ayer 

The advertising account of the Todd 

Protectograph Company, Rochester, 

N. Y., has been placed with N. W. 


Ayer & Son. 
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Vanderbilt to Start Newspaper 
at Detroit 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.,. is planning 
to publish an illustrated daily tabloid 
newspaper at Detroit. This will be his 
third publication. The others are the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News and 
the San Francisco Illustrated Daily 
Herald. 

Joseph Blethen, who has been business 
manager of the San Francisco news- 
paper, is going to Detroit about Septem- 
ber 15 to act as Mr. Vanderbilt’s per- 
sonal business representative in estab- 
lishing the new paper. For sixteen years 
he was — of the Seattle, Wash., 
Times Publishing Company, later be-’ 
coming treasurer of the San Francisco 
offices of Evans & Barnhill, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 

H. Brockhagen succeeds Mr. 
Blethen as business manager of the San 
Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald. For 
eight years he was business manager 
of the Séattle Post-Intelligencer. Mr. 
Brockhagen also was business manager 
of the former San Francisco Call and 
at one time was with the Chicago Her- 
ald now the Herald and Examiner, in a 
similar capacity. More recently he was 
a part owner and general manager of 
the Oakland, Calif., Enquirer, which 
has become the Post. Enquwer. 


Sweeper-Vac Account for 
Barrows & Richardson 


The M. S. Wright Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., maker of the Sweeper- 
Vac vacuum cleaner, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Barrows & Rich: 
ardson, Philadelphia, advertising agency. 
This appointment becomes _ effective 
January 1, 1925. Magazine and news- 

paper space supplemented by dealer 
helps will continue to be used. 


Has Original Hammered 
Piston Ring Account 


The Original Hammered Piston Ring 
Company, Cincinnati, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Po 
Schmidt Advertising Company, Cincin- 
nati. Business papers will be used for 
this account. 


Auto Point Pencil Account 
with Lord & Thomas 


The Auto Point Pencil Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Lord & Thomas. Chicago. A cam- 
paign to advertise this product will be 
started late in the fall. 


Houston “Post-Dispatch” 
Appointment 
W. W. Pigue has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Houston Post- 
Dispatch. The recent merger of the 
Post and the Dispatch was reported in 
Printers’ INK. 
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Is It the 
President of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros? 


A. G. ‘Spatpinc & Bros. 
New York, Aug. 28, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I always read your journal with much 
interest, and very often to considerable 
advantage. In the August 28 number 
I have just finished reading, ‘““What Are 
We Going to Do About Guarantee 
Abuses?” and on this same day a case, 
which is one of many which constantly 
come to my attention is that of a cus- 
tomer who has brought in a pair of 
rubber soled shoes to one of our branch 
stores and demanded a new pair. The 
only trouble with the shoes is that the 
rubber soles have worn out under ex- 
treme use. ‘The uppers are perfectly 
good and all the shoes need is to be 
resoled. 

Rubber is not leather and that the 
customer knows fully, and yet under 
the broad guarantee on which our goods 
are sold, he seems to think he has the 
right to ask us to keep him perpetually 
going, and in this case the shoes are 
our cheapest grade. I must confess I 
was rather proud of the shoes as pre- 
sented, and if the customer had looked 
at the thing fairly, I think he could not 
have helped but realize the splendid 
service that he had received. ‘ 

We try to bend backward in this mat- 
ter of pleasing customers and living up 
to a guarantee, and certainly it is al- 
ways a pleasure for us to make good any 
article that we manufacture that has 
given out through any faulty construc- 
tion, no matter how slight that fault 
may be. This is simply one instance of 
many that are constantly coming up, 
but it is typical of the large majority 


of cases. 

The article by Mr. Barbour on the 
dealer who wishes the exclusive agency 
is also most interesting. 

G. Spatpinc &,Bros., 
Jutran W. Curtiss, 
President. 


ERE is added opinion of 

great weight and authority 
on the question of abuse of the 
guarantee which was discussed in 
the leading article in Printers’ 
Inx of August 28, and which is 
further discussed in an editorial, 
“Making the Guarantee Unneces- 
sary,” that appears elsewhere in 
the present issue. 

Aside from giving us the pleas- 
ing opportunity of presenting a 
statement on this subject from 
such an authority as Mr. Curtiss 
there is another aspect to this let- 
ter: 

A few days ago we heard that 
the president of a large manufac- 
turing company stops all work on 
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Thursday afternoons in order to 
devote his time to reading Print- 
ERS’ Ink. Our informant di- 
vulged no names. We have been 
endeavoring to discover the iden- 
tity of the president in question. 
Now along comes a letter dated 
August 28 from the president of 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., on two 
articles in the August 28 issue. It 
is certain that he immediately 
reads the publication on the day 
of issue—a Thursday. Perhaps 
we now have the news that our 
cautious informant would not 
divulge. We wonder? Perhaps 
this is only a coincidence. It may 
be that there are several cases 
like this and that we have not yet 
uncovered the identity in the 
original case reported to us.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Harry Varley Starts 


Advertising Business 

Harry Varley has resigned as_vice- 
pas and director of W. L. Brann, 
nce., New York, advertising agency, to 
form an advertising business under his 
own name at the same city. 

Mr. Varley will direct the advertising 
of The United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, Toncan metal; The 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Hamilton engines and 
sugar machinery; Henry W. T. Mali & 
Co., New York, woolens, and Voss & 
Stern, Inc., New York, Kant-Fade 
fabrics. 


Rolls-Royce Transfers Sales 
Offices to New York 


The executive sales offices of the 
Rolls-Royce ee of America, Inc., 
have been transferred from Springfield, 
Mass., to New York. W. E. Hoosac 
will be manager. Mr. Hoosac, who has 
been assistant to the president, has been 
elected vice-president, in charge of sales 
and advertising. : 


Dairymen’s League Advances 
Paul Christian 


Paul Christian, field sales manager 
of the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., Dairylea evaporated 
milk, has been advanced to the position 
of general sales manager. His _head- 
quarters will be at New York. 


Herbert Tareyton Account for 


Dorrance, Sullivan 
The American Tobacco Company, 
New York, has appointed Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising of 
Herbert Tareyton cigarettes. 
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Getting Increased Sales Volume in 


Philadelphia 


6583 diversified factories and 43,339 retail and 5007 
wholesale business places create employment for the wage 
earners of the half-a-million families in the Philadelphia 
territory. 


Depression, slumps and sales decreases rarely touch 
Philadelphia because of its varied industries. It is not 
dependent on any one line of manufacturing or product. 


If your sales charts show declines in other sections 
turn your attention to Philadelphia, “the world’s work- 
shop,” and concentrate your advertising there. 


More than half the homes in Philadelphia are owned 
or being bought by their occupants. One savings bank 
alone has 268,000 depositors. Nearly 200,000 passenger 
autos are owned by its citizens. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


copies 
5 1 2,445 a day 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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APlea for Faith 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by Angus Mac Donall 


O lad o' mine, O lad o’ mine, be never coldly dumb to me! 

Whatever care is on your heart, be ever quick to come to me. 

Come with the truth upon your tongue, and have no fear or doubt of me— 
I have such love for you, my lad, no hurt can drive it out of me. 


O lad o’ mine, O lad o’ mine, your father God has made of me, 

And shamed I'll be, to go to Him, if ever you're afraid of me. 

I'll grieve to learn you've done a wrong, but ‘twill be worse distress to me, 
To find you've hid behind a lie and would not all confess to me. 


O lad o’ mine, O lad o’ mine, you are the living part of me— 
To find a stranger in my place would surely break the heart of me. 
Keep faith in me; whate’er befalls, I'll stand and share the worst with you. 
No friend shall be so true as I—but oh, I must be first with you. 

Copvricht, 1924, by The dated Mavazines Corporation, Chicago 
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Oe EGARDLESS of whatever 
claims The Red Book. 


Magazine may have 
or make—“A Plea for Faith” 
by Edgar Guest, in the April 
1924, issue, should call for a 
vote of thanks from all fathers! 


How well it expresses the 


thought, and how forcibly it 
brings it to the boy! I have 
had the page framed for my 
boy’s room.” 


Whe above was 
written to 


‘The RED BOOK Magazine 


by one of America’s greatest 
business men 
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e Milwaukee market—. C. 
Coverage us WITH THE RETAILER AND JOBBER 
GOOD WILL which you certainly 


have.”’ 
Dealer Influence THE JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHICAGO 





The confidence of both jobber 
and retailer in a newspaper is 
an important factor in the dis- 
tribution and sale of products 
advertised in it. The John Puhl 
Products Company is one of 
many national advertisers who 
have found The Milwaukee 
Journal possesses valuable dealer 
influence. According to a recent 
market survey, in a field of 21 
brands, their product — Little 
Boy Blue Bluing—is used by 
more than 63% of all Milwaukee 
consumers. For three years this 
product has been advertised ex- 
clusively in The Milwaukee 


Journal. 








Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world 


Read by more Milwaukee and Jot Milwaukee 


FIRST- by Merit 














Collection LettersThat Fit in the 
Sales Policy 


The Same Spirit of Helpfulness That Builds Sales Can Be Injected 
into Letters That Ask for Money 


By Roy Dickinson 


T= big salesman who smoked 
black cigars, entertained lav- 
ishly and backed his victim up in 
a corner back of the cracker box, 
there to overwhelm him with a 
knock-out selling talk has gradu- 
ally been displaced by the quiet, 
helpful type of salesman who 
knows both his product and the 
dealers’ problems. 

The sales suggestion has come 
into modern business to take the 
place of the sales argument. Most 
collection letters have, on the 
other hand, remained in the 
argumentative class. While the 
first letter may be extremely 
polite, the second or third usually 
carries the suggestion of the 
mailed fist inside the velvet glove. 

Just now while there is much 
discussion as to whether the sales 
manager should have full control 
over all collection letters which 
are sent out, it is not surprising 
to discover that a few companies 
here and there are adopting a 
policy in collection letters which 
is closely allied to modern sales 
practice. This policy has created 
a type of collection letter that 
looks at the matter from the 
other fellow’s point of view, and 
talks in terms of the debtor’s 
business. 

A credit privilege is.an advan- 
tage to the retailer. A cash basis 
would make it more difficult for 
him to do business. An excellent 
example of a collection letter 
that talks about these matters 
from the retailer’s point of view 
is the fourth letter in a collection 
series used by the Burke Golf 
Company of Newark, Ohio. It 
says: 


The great advantage of enjoying 
credit privileges can hardly be set forth 
in a few lines, but every. man knows that 
it is the life or death of his business, 
because you are accustomed to pay for 
the goods in large part with the money 
received from the resale, and the thirty- 
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day terms enable you to provide funds 
with which to settle your bills. 

If you were driven to a cash basis, it 
would work an undue hardship upon you 
to buy enough goods to satisfy your 
customers; you would have to shrink 
your volume of sales, sacrifice your 
prestige and good-will and reduce your 
turnover, your source of profit. To 
suffer this from only one of your 
creditors, would mean some proportion 
of disaster. To suffer the temporary 
hold up of a shipment, might keep the 
goods out of your hands, and destroy 
the profit because the best market time 
has passed. On the other hand, if you 
maintain your credit, you can increase 
the size of your orders which will mean 
larger earnings. 

And then, there are other reasons why 
you should pay your account with us— 
because you will form a habit of paying; 
you will systematically set aside a portion 
of your collections to liquidate these 
obligations that must be met use 
you have a pride in meeting your ex- 
penses and conducting an eficient busi- 
ness. And last, because you have 
accepted a moral obligation that you 
cannot conscientiously discharge until 
you have fulfilled your business contract. 
« Send in the check today we have been 
asking for. 


Letters which look at unpaid 
bills from the retailer’s point of 
view affect a sales manager’s job. 
When any sales manager tries to 
make a close analysis of the in- 
active accounts on his list he dis- 
covers that many of them have 
been lost because the pride of the 
owner was hurt by the wrong 
kind of a collection letter. The 
collection department had finally 
made the man pay by a series of 
“club” letters, but these letters 
had also made him dislike the 
house. In many organizations it 
may be discovered that many 
$5,000 or $6,000 a year customers 
have been killed off because they 
were slightly past due on a $60 in- 
voice. 

A certain sales manager recent- 
ly stated that a customer is an 
asset for the company to an 
amount equaling his average 
year’s purchases. That is, a cus- 
tomer who buys $6,000 a year is 
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worth at least $6,000 as a good- 
will asset. 

Here is a good example of a 
letter which gets the money with- 
out in any sense using the “club” 
method. It also is a good example 
of the sort of a letter which can 
both collect the money and keep the 
customer. It has been used with 
success by the Glaxo Company of 
London, England. 


It must be annoying to you to have to 
receive this account month after month, 
and we are sincerely sorry to be the 
indirect cause of your annoyance. 

You would not have purchased the 
Glaxo represented by this £7 10s if you 
had not thought you could quickly sell it, 
and make the £1 10s profit you were 
entitled to. Will you tell us if you 
still have it in stock, and if so, we 
shall favorably consider any reasonable 
suggestion by which we can help you 
= it and so put that £1 10s into your 
till. 

We feel you hate owing money, just 
as much as we dislike writing to you 
about it, so will you give this letter 
your personal attention and let us hear 
from you. 


It will be noted that the Glaxo 
letter talks about the profit the 
retailer can make if he sells the 
product he has on hand. Talking 
about the £1 10s. pront that the 
manufacturer would like to see 
go into his till, brings out forcibly 
the fact that customers 
sell the manufacturer’s product so 
that they can buy more and sell 
more, are valuable as customers. 
Such people may be temporarily 
in trouble. When a manufacturer 
loses a few such customers a cer- 
tain part of his business has been 

Even if a new man is se- 

to take this customez’s 
place, the other man is lost for all 
time. 

Many manufacturers, who see 
this aspect of the situation, have 
written collection letters which 
their customers can use to collect 
the accounts due them. One of 
the problems of getting money 
from the dealers who do not pay 
quickly is the problem of helping 
them get the money from the men 
who owe them so that the manu- 
facturer can be paid. Such a plan 
was suggested to its customers by 
the Joseph & Feiss Company in 
the form of featuring in its house- 
organ the collection letters of one 
retailer who had had good success 


who 
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and thus suggesting by inference 
that other retailers adopt his let- 
ters or a variation of them. 
When a customer fails to pay it 
is human nature to accuse him by 
inference of being inconsiderate, 
dishonest, negligent or careless. 
Such an accusation doesn’t make 
him particularly anxious to buy 
from the concern the next time a 
salesman comes in to see him. 
The type of letter which, while 
it talks straight from the shoul- 
der about credit standing, does 
not assume that the man is dis- 
honest merely because his invoice 
is delayed, is found in this ex- 
ample from the Parker Pen Com- 
pany. This letter, signed by the 
sales’ manager, leaves the door 
open for a friendly visit when 
some helpful advice as to the re- 
tailers’ own collection methods 


can be discussed. Here it is: 


When it comes to the handling of 
books and figures of accounts, the writer 
of this letter confesses that he gives but 
little time to it. He’s just not there 
He leaves to others all work in that line 
of endeavor. 

However, he believes a whole lot in 
human nature—he believes that most 
people want to do the square thing, and 
for that reason cur auditor has given 
him a list of accounts which are ninety 
days old, and yours is the first one on 
the list. The amount is $65. 

Just think of it, we bought and paid 
cash for the labor and material that 
went into these goods and let you have 
them with the understanding that you 
would pay for them in thirty days. 
Mind you, we've already paid for these 
goods and on faith and suspicion we let 
you have them. You haven’t done a 
thing about it. Suppose you bought a 
cow for $75 and sold it to me for $80. 
You paid $75 as soon as you got the 
cow and you let me have it with the 
understanding that I would pay you for 
it in thirty days, and then I didn’t pay 
you. Suppose you bought a lot of cows 
that a how you would feel. 

I wish I could come and talk to you 
about this thing because I still believe 
that you are one of our good friends and 
I know that you appreciate the value 
of credit standing with any business 
concern. know that in appreciating 
this value, you would not let your good 
standing and good name become any- 
thing less than good. 

So, sit down right now—a stamped 
envelope with my name on it is enclosed 
—turn this letter over and write on the 
back of it what we may expect regarding 
this account of yours. Or better still, 
send us a check. 


Another collection letter which 
keeps the sales element well to the 
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fore, is one sent out by a bag 
manufacturer in Ohio: 


Our letter of May 3, must have been 
laid aside, since no reply was returned, 
and we did not receive a remittance for 
SS old account, which is shown to be 

We “have found that where we come 

a out in a very courteous way and 

our customers for a payment of a 
balance that has been standing quite 
long, in nearly every instance they are 
willing to co-operate, provided they have 
the funds. In view of the fact that 
June 1 is not far away, we feel that a 
remittance should be received to apply 
against the amount as shown above. 

We dislike to write you in this con- 
nection, but it is the only way we have 
to handle our over-due accounts. Our 
sales department has an opportunity to 
go around and see our customers occa- 
sionally, but we must depend upon the 
more impersonal method of correspon- 
dence, which in many instances does not 
serve the purpose like g personal call, 
although we try to make our correspon- 
dence as pleasant and friendly as we can. 


Another letter which keeps the 
sales plan definitely in mind is 
that used successfully by a Mis- 
souri shoe manufacturer. It’ is 
signed by the sales manager and 
starts this way: 


Writing a good friend of ours like 
yourself for money is a little bit out of 
my line. Frankly, I don’t care much 
about the job. I am pleased to see 
orders come in. I am also on the job 
to see that you get full service out of 
our dealer-help department, and our 
store service department. The collection 
end of the business is something a little 
bit foreign to me, however. The only 
reason you are getting this sort of a 
letter is that our collection department 
tells me you owe us a slight invoice 
of $75. Would it not be possible for 
you to sit down now and draw us a 
check for the full amount of this so that 
I won’t have to write any more of these 
letters which are so much out of my 
line? 

It may be that you would appreciate 
getting from our service department a 
series of collection letters which might 
work well on your customers. You will 
see by looking this over that it is a poor 
collection letter, but we have a man here 
who is g at this sort of work and 
if you want I’ll send on his series to 
ou. 
. In the meantime I feel sure you will 
clear up this little account. 


A sales manager of a radio 
manufacturing company told me a 
short time ago that after working 
for a long time upon a particular- 
ly desirable account it was lost 
before the goods had been shipped 
because the collection manager of 
his company sent an insulting sort 
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of letter to the new customer and 
insisted upon sending the goods 

. D. He told me how much 
it cost him to get this customer 
in carfares, time, expense and let- 
ters and how quickly the rough 
C. O. D. letter lost him before h 
had a chance to find out what it 
was all about. This matter of 
killing the customer off before he 
has really started buying is well 
worth a little politeness and a 
realization of the sales angle 
would help. 


THE WALWORTH METHOD 


The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company sends a letter under 
these circumstances which talks 
about “not having a previous op- 
portunity to serve you,” and words 
the whole letter in such a way 
that it could not offend any but 
the hardest boiled sort of a pros- 
pect. This is the Walworth 
C. O. D. letter: 


Your order ‘of the sixth was duly re- 
ceived and passed to our order depart- 
ment for prompt attention. 

We have taken the liberty of marking 
it for C.O.D. shipment because we 
cannot find that we have had a previous 
opportunity to serve you and did not 
wish to delay shipment while making 
arrangements for an account. 

e trust this will meet with your 
approval, at least, in this instance, and 
if we are likely to be favored with some 
business from you from time to time 
we would like to have you send us some 
references, or tell us anything you may 
care to in regard to your affairs, so we 
may complete our records and be ready 
to open an account on regular credit 
basis on our next opportunity to serve 
you. 


It is well to remember always 
in considering the question of 
collection letters that any business 
is made up of a list of customers 
who are human beings, who have 
their prides and prejudices, and 
their good points and bad points. 
When collection letters kill off 
customers it is a sign that the 
collection department is not close- 
ly enough allied with the sales 
department. Money can be se- 


‘cured and the customer can be 


retained at the same time if it is 
realized that collecting ‘money. is 
really a sales job. It is getting 
something away from the man 
and at the same time keeping his 
good-will and respect. 


. 
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[' is a tribute to the sturdy 
common sense of our In- 
diana people that a newspaper 
of such high editorial standards 
as The Indianapolis News 
should have attained and main- 
tained for so many years the 
largest circulation in Indiana. 
These Hoosiers are good 
people to sell to. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll j. E. Luz 
110 Bast 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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Were you ever up 





Top-Works—In addition to the tipple or 
breaker (which houses the machinery for 
crushing, screening, washing and picking 
the. coal), the top-works in the modern 
coal mine includes power house, machine shop, 
sub-stations, warehouses, stables, powder 
houses and a complete company town for hous- 
ing employees and their families. 





Hoists—Fully 12,000 hoists are in use 
in the coal mines, with driving motors 
ranging up to 2,000 horsepower each. Steam 
hoists are also widely used. Each year the 
coal mines buy 15-million feet of wire rope 
and 4-million feet of manila rope for hoist- 
ing, haulage and rope transmissions, 





At the Working Face—Most coal is machine- 
undercut. More than 20,000 electric. mining 
machines are now in use to accomplish this 
work. Other machinery behind the coal-min- 
ing industry’s 800,000 workers includes thou- 
sands of air compressors, air and electric 
drills, conveyors, etc. 


U NTIL you have been up, 
as well as down, in the 
modern coal mine, you cannot 
realize how completely machin. 
ery does the job of mining the 
country’s 600,000,000 tons of 
coal each year. 

The modern coal mine is a 
mass of machinery. Down at 
the bottom, where the work: is 
principally a mining operation, 
you find mining machines, 
hoists, pumps, conveyors, air 
compressors, electric drills, etc. 

Coming out of the mine, both 
underground and at the sur- 
face, you find a complete trans- 
portation system — electric, 
steam, or gasoline locomotives, 
trains of mine cars, and miles 
and miles of trackage. 


Up on the surface, the mod- 
ern coal mine is a coal manu- 
facturing plant. Here coal is 
prepared for market. Here you 
find the huge tipple, or breaker, 
which houses the machinery 
that crushes, screens and 
washes the coal; also the pick- 
ing tables where slate and rock 


_ are removed. 


Beyond this, also at the surface, 
you find the power house, sub- 
stations, machine shop, warehouses, 
stables, powder houses, and a com- 
plete company town for housing 
employees and their families. 
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in a coal mine? 


The average bituminous coal 
mine of 1-million tons annual 
capacity costs about $2,500,000. 
The anthracite mine of like ca- 
pacity costs about $8,000,000. These 
figures translate the equipment 
story into dollars and cents. 

The 6,300 mechanically-operated 
coal mines in this country spend 
$400,000,000 a year for all kinds of 
machinery and supplies. They buy 
everything from adding-machines 
to turbo-generators. 


If you have never been up or 
down in the modern coal mine; or, 
if you do not fully appreciate the 


coal-mining industry as a market 
for your product, ask COAL AGE 
for data backed by photographs. 


COAL AGE, the authoritative 
paper of the mechanical coal-min- 
ing industry, can take you through 
the modern coal mine from top to 
bottom—with pictures. 


The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, in- 
dustrial and merchandising publications 
serve the men who buy in the following 
fields: 

Elcctrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of Elec- 
tricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering 
News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 

_Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial En- 
gineer, Power, American Machinist (European 
Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 

Engineerina in GaenGih-Resting Countries: In- 
senieria Inter nacional. 


COAL AGE 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Coal Mine Village—The coal-mining in- 
dustry houses between 2,500,000 and 3,000,- 
000 people in villages like this. Lumber, 
roofings, paints, ete., are required in large 
quantities to build and maintain these 
communities. 





+ Electric Power—The generation, distribu- 
tion and application of electric power to coal 
jmining involves thousands of steam turbines, 
15,000 steam engines, 15,000 generators, 
motor-generator sets, rotary converters and 
transformers, and 118,000 motors totaling 
4,515,000 h.p. The coal mines also buy 
about 1-million electrical horsepower a year 
from central stations, 





Bringing Out the Coal—More than 20,000 


locomotives—electric, steam and gasoline— 
operate on 200,000 miles of track in the 
coal-mining industry. About 50,000 miles 
of this trackage is electrified—equalling the 
combined length of the street and interur- 
ban railway mileage in this country. 
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Unfinished Illustrations—A Way 
to Capitalize on Reader 


Imagination 


The Rough Sketch Implies a Promise of Something More Than Is 
Apparent and the Absence of Finicky Detail Becomes an Asset 
When Placed in Contrast with Conventional Drawings 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T is by no means an unusual 

occurrence nowadays for an 
artist’s first rough sketch to be 
used as the final illustration. For 
almost a year, one advertiser han- 
dled his art features in this man- 
ner. The rough drafts had been 
all made up at one time, in char- 
coal, on pebbled paper. They 
were never intended for the en- 
graver, and in many respects they 
represented little more than the 
floor-plan, the roughest kind of 
preliminary visualization of com- 
position and placing. 

Much to the artist’s chagrin, 
these roughs were engraved and 
used on the best of magazine 
stock. And while the artist was 
raising a lively rumpus over it, 
letters. began to arrive which 
caused him to think differently. 
These letters, unsolicited, were 
flattering in the extreme. It was 
a relief, they explained, to see 
such free and untrammeled lay- 
outs. There were so many of the 
painfully finished type. Spon- 
taneity was expressed in those first 
bold strokes. No such series had 
ever. been seen in an advertising 
campaign. Why had someone not 
thought of it before? 

The drawings were mere ghosts 
of picture plots, but they sufficed. 
They told their stories and pos- 
sessed the additional virtue of 
stimulating the wreader’s own 
fancy, his dreams, his imagina- 
tion, 

On the steamship Paris, of the 
French line, there are two paint- 
ings. They illustrate the point 
we wish to make. One is a very 
large oil painting which has been 
placed at the top of the grand 
staircase, between decks. It is a 
magnificent canvas, the creation 
of a noted French artist. The de- 


tail in it is very complete, down 
to the smallest leaf and ‘flower. 

In another part of the boat, 
placed inconspicuously, there is a 
second painting. It is small and 
sketchy. The color is daubed on. 
There is nothing complete about 
this small square of art. But it 
attracts far more attention than 
the very much larger canvas. 
There are crowds around it al- 
ways and one hears it discussed 
and praised. 

This small painting is the art- 
ist’s first rough draft, his sketch 
for the larger finished design. It 
is a skeletonized composition yet 
for some reason it holds more 
fascination than the one upon 
which the artist had expended so 
many brush strokes. 

Unquestionably, those who see 
and study the rough sketch fill in 
much that is missing with their 
own fancies and ideas. There 
is a mysterious charm in the un- 
certainty and the vagueness of 
detail. The promise of what can 
be done is always present. 


TOO FORMAL TO ATTRACT 


Most of our modern advertising 
illustrations are decidedly literal 
and complete. There is nothing 
left for the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Small wonder, then, 
when advertisers break away from 
the old school, and have their 
illustrations mere suggestions, 
rough sketches, ideas in embryo, 
quickly visualized, they find a re- 
ceptive audience and an appreci- 
ative one. 

Although seemingly incompre- 
hensible, this form of drawing is 
really more difficult to produce 
than the carefully polished and 
finished illustration. Most art- 
ists will assure you that they can- 
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not be deliberately planned in ad- 
vance. If they set out to do it, 
the sketch is almost certain to 
look labored and artificial. 

The artist, moreover, puts a 
certain something of himself into 
that first rough draft which is 
never expressed again. More gen- 
uine interest goes 
into the planning 
of the picture than 
into the methodical 
details of its com- 
pletion and work- 
ing out. - 

Herein lies the 
danger of a series 
of preliminary de- 
signs prepared for 
submission to an 
exacting client. If 
the sketches are 
carried too far, 
with nothing for 
the critic to feed 
his own imagina- 
tion upon, there is 
apt to be disap- 
pointment. The 
client perhaps ex- 
pects too much, 
Free, sketchily 
drawn _ roughs, 
however, which are 
frankly that, serve 
the purpose just as 


There are artists 
who never know 
when an_ illustra- 
tion is finished. 
They keep at it 
until all freedom, 
ease and charm has 
disappeared. The 
realization of when 
to stop is a price- 
less asset in all art. 

Sketchy illustra- 
tions as used in advertising, just 
now, are effective: because of con- 
trast. They compel attention when 
placed in juxtaposition ‘to photo- 
graphs and to original paintings 
which have been executed in pain- 
staking and complete detail. 

An artist was commissioned to 
go to a Boston factory and make 
a series of sketches, as ground- 
work for twenty full catalogue 
pages. The original scheme was 
for him to secure his authentic 


frusts or vegetables 


So little vinegar 1s used at a meal, and so much 

on the flavor of that little, that the cost w neghgible 
For about a cent a week more you can have Heinz 

weil. Pure Cider Vinegar—made from the whole juice of the 

apple—full flavored and mellow, with a delicate, 

aromatic, appetizing flavor that brings out the best of 
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HEINZ ADVERTISING DOESN’T 
CARRY THE ILLUSTRATION 
TOO FAR 
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data in this first-hand manner, 
rather than from photographs, 
and, on his return to his studio, 
use them as a guide for water 
color paintings. 

The factory proved interesting 
and the roughs were quickly 
made in a large book of drawing 
paper. 

“Leave these 
with me a_ few 
days before you 
proceed with the 
finished — designs,” 
suggested the ad- 
vertiser. He had 
instantly Sensed 
something which 
the artist himself 
did not. He knew 
that the pictures 
were finished as 
they stood. Labo- 
riously completed 
wash illustrations 
would detract 
rather than add to 
the idea in mind. 
Much that was 
artistic would be 
lost forever. 

A plate was 
made from one of 
the sketches, the 
highlight process 
being used. Then 
proofs were made 
on a_ buff-tinted 
stock. The pages 
were beautiful. The 
absence of finicky 
detail was an asset. 
For the company 
desired this more 
than photographic 
exactness. If de- 
tail had been 
wanted, the camera 
could have attended 
to it with -less trouble. 

The artist, when he learned of 
it, was both uneasy and unreason- 
ably angry. But common sense 
prevailed and the book went to 
press with its series of free-hand 
sketches on buff paper stock. It 
was a popular edition, widely re- 
produced, and the advertiser was 
glad to pay as much for the 
sketches as for elaborated paint- 
ings. 

About a month ago, a copy 
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C7ECH/ AND 
CHECK BOOK/ 


When a new play by the Kapek 
brothers comes to town, who is in 
the first night audience? 


When a modernist piece by Bela 
Bartok is played in Symphony Hall, 
who occupies the boxes? 


When Mestrovic’s revolutionary 
sculptures are shown through the 
country who’s there on opening day? 


The younger women of the Social 
registers in the various cities, 

who are active in every smart event, 
who play a good hand at bridge, 
turn in a low score at the golf club, 
drive their own roadsters, 

read the latest books, 

dance the latest dances. 


Because the new thing, the modern 
thing, is the essence of these people’s 
lives, it is the essence of Vanity Fair. 


Its pages carry not only the names of 
rising Americans, but of many for- 
eigners as well. 


Because the art and letters of Europe 
are conversational currency among 
the women who can write the largest 
checks. 


VANITY FAIR 
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writer, an artist and the sales 
manager of an automobile com- 
pany gathered in a hotel room at 
New York. They were planning 
a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments scheduled for the follow- 
ing week. The work was entirely 
in its earlier stages. 

Feverishly, these experts la- 
bored. As fast as an idea was 
developed, the artist made a ten- 
minute lightning sketch of it. 
“Just enough for submitting to 
the Big Chaps” was the way he 
put it. The “party” broke up at 
four in the morning. 

And, on the following day, in 
the late afternoon editions, much 
to the amazement of artist and 
copy man, the first of the pro- 
posed advertisements appeared. 
The copy was that which had 
been written under such high 
pressure, and the _ illustrations 
were line plates from soft-pencil 
roughs created under equally high 
pressure by the artist. 

There was not a more effective 
campaign in New York dailies 
than this and the automotive trade 
is still talking about it. 

A conspicuous example of the 
“partly finished” school of illus- 
tration is found in the current 
series for Heinz vinegars. 

These drawings of bottles and 
of fruits are superior as an evi- 
dence of the attractive character 
- of the illustration which is “not 
carried too far.” 

The natural temptation would 
be to photograph the containers 
and retouch them. They would 
shine and glisten. But the artist 
has no more than suggested de- 
tail. The marks of the first pen- 
cil and crayon sketch are visible, 
covered only by a thin wash, in 
places. 

The background accessories are 
done in a manner which might be 
true of a first hasty layout plan, 
while ingredients were being “lo- 
cated.” And, in a like manner, 
the illustrations for newspaper 
use were free and of the prelimi- 
nary type. 

It may be looked upon as a 
prevailing vogue, this disposition 
to use rough sketches or partly 
finished’ drawings in place of the 
traditional labored illustration. 
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At first artists were opposed to it. 
They now recognize that there is 
something in the advertisers’ in- 
sistence that the reader be per- 
mitted to use his imagination now 
and again, where visualizations 
are concerned. 

But there is a vast difference in 
the quality of so-called quick 
visualizations. They must be 
made, if they are acceptable, by 
an artist of real ability, whose 
finished illustrations would be of 
a certain rugged temper. The 
few lines which appear must be 
the lines of genius. 

A rough sketch by a man of 
limited talent would prove _in- 
adequate from every standpoint. 
The power, imagination and 
creative instinct of an artist is 
expressed alike in what he sets 
down and in the things which he 
omits. 

In planning an advertisement, 
or a series, it is customary to first 
make rough visualizations. These 
include the typographical layout, 
the borders, and the headlines. It 
is in these sketches that an ad- 
vertiser may unearth artistic gold 
mines. Because they are unaf- 
fected, they are often most at- 
tractive. 


Arabol Company Advertises 
to Many Fields 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has made application for reg. 
istration of the names “Glutol,” 
“Gloria,” and ‘“‘Gaeffolin,” used re- 
spectively on wall size since 1894; shoe 
paste and mucilages since 1909, and tin 
paste since 1909. No special advertisin 
of these brands is contemplated, as eac! 
is included with the advertising of other 
brands in various fields. The compan 
manufactures about one hundred dit- 
ferent basic products which are sold to 
the manufacturer-consumer in about fifty 
different classes of trade, Printers’ Ink 
is informed by Idham advertising 
manager. The compa pany’ 3 advertising, he 
points out. is pea y limited to busi- 
ness — of which a wide variety are 
used. In addition, direct-mail is used in 
many fields, 


Has National Dairy Show 


Account 
C. C. Younggreen, vice-president and 
sence! manager of Klau-Van Pietersom- 


unlap-Younggreen, 
waukee, advertising agency, has een 
appointed chairman of the publicity 
committee of the National Dairy Show. 
The advertising for the dairy show will 
be directed by ‘ur. Younggreen’s agency. 


Incorporated, Mil- 
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CONSUMER buying is so much in- 
fluenced by facility to purchase 
that the location of retail outlets is a 
major factor in determining markets of 
primary importance. Per capita con- 
sumption is always greater in the Trad- 
ing Centers where more and better stores 
are found. 


pal 


CosMOPOLITAN offers a greater 
percentage of circulation at the 
points of greatest sales oppor- 
tunity. Therefore there is less 
waste in COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Car Steps vs. 


@ The paper that is sold on a car is 
sold. Add one to the circulation 
figures. 


@ The paper that is delivered at 
home is read. Add a whole family to 
your audience. 


@ If circulation figures satisfy you, 
the Sunpapers can speak convinc- 
ingly and impressively on a strictly 
mathematical basis. 


@ It’s when you-go deeper than the 
adding machine can reach that you 
begin to realize the importance of 
the Sunpapers in the life of Balti- 
more. 


@ Sunpaper circulation is not of the 
car-step, “gimme a paper’ variety. 
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Door Steps 


The great stream of Sunpapers which 
runs from the presses mornings, eve- 
nings and Sundays flows through 
well-established channels directly 
into the homes of Baltimore. 


@ “Carrier distribution” by an or- 
ganization of real business men pro- 
vides these channels and insures both 
the stability and natural growth of 
Sunpaper circulation. 


August Average Net Paid Circulation: 
Daily (M & E) 241,570 
Sunday - - - 176,873 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENIN G SUNDAY 





JOHN B, WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E, 42nd St., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago 


— 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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EW ORLEANS advertisers again unmistak- - 
ably indicated their newspaper preference by mer 
using 53,525 lines of display advertising space in 0 
The Times-Picayune on Wednesday morning, sad 
August 20, “Dollar Day.” This was 38,581 lines or oe 
258% more than they had used in one evening few 
paper; 38,179 lines or 249% more than they had nex 
used in the other evening paper, and 23,235 lines or = 
over 77% more than they had used in both evening Ho: 
papers combined. mac 
er 

A majority of the stores and shops featuring “Dollar Day” ad 
used The Times-Picayune exclusively, thereby evincing their is c 
confidence in it as a medium effectively reaching the masses. der 


The merchants were not disappointed. Many persons, 
attracted by The Times-Picayune’s advance promotion of 
“Dollar Day,” came from outside points to take advantage 7s 
of bargain opportunities. Orleanians turned out en masse. 








Despite two hours of rain during the middle of the day, neal 

sales were good. Within two days The Times-Picayune wen 

had received congratulatory letters from three department mc 

stores, two furniture stores, two jewelers, two women’s wear ra 

shops, two men’s furnishers, an art pottery shop and a aes 
25c-50c-$1.00 department store expressing gratification at po 
“Dollar Day” results. ie 

pec 
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Mass-class—no waste circulation! ~~ 
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Represented in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit and Atlanta by - 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. ev 
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Selling the Farmer on One Call 


It is Being Done, and in the Way It Is Being Done There Are Merchan- 
dising Lessons or Advertising Copy for Manufacturers Selling to Farmers 


: By Charles G. Muller 


D° your salesmen sell direct to 
the farmer? How many calls 
do they make before selling him? 
Can your salesmen drop in unex- 
pectedly on a farmer and, a few 
hours later, leave him with an 
order amounting to about $400? 
Can they average 80 per cent one- 
call sales in the farm belt? If 
they can, they are good men and 
know their job well. If they can- 
not, perhaps a few hints from 
men who can will set them right. 

One-call selling to farmers, who 
for years have been stung by fly- 
by-night specialty salesmen who 
dropped into a community for a 
few days before drifting on to the 
next community for an equally 
short stay, is admitted to be not 
the easiest thing in the world. 
However, one-call sales are being 
made today with a consistent 80 
per cent total by some specialty 
salesmen, and this high average 
is causing them to sit up and won- 
der why they didn’t close their 
man in the one time they failed 
out of five starts. 

A salesman of the Sunbeam 
Lighting Company of Williams- 
port, Pa. who has been selling 
acetylene "lighting plants for six 
years to dirt farmers as far west 
as Arizona and as far east as 
“way down East,” has signed fif- 
teen of his last eighteen prospects 
on the dotted line the same eve- 
ning he dropped in on them unex- 
pectedly. How did he do it? He 
told me how, the result of his ex- 
perience during long summers 
and winters working on farms 
and living with farmers as well 
as selling to them. 

in all his planning, he has only 
one object in mind—to make 
eve rything as easy and certain for 
himself as possible. First, among 
the preliminary moves to grease 
the sales slide to the 80 per cent 
mark, is the selection of that com- 
munity in his territory where 
farmers are doing reasonably 
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well, where there is no present 
crop failure nor prospective hard 
sledding. Where there are di- 
versified crops, is the most likely 
community. 

Next he locates previous buyers 
of his plants, making note, in 
cases where any are not satisfied 
with their outfits, what the reason 
is for the dissatisfaction. If he 
can remedy the trouble, he does. 
If he cannot, he becomes familiar 
with the sore spots in the com- 
munity in order to be able to 
combat any arguments brought 
up during his sales talks 

This reconnoitering is done 
during the day, so far as possible, 
for the two very good reasons 
that the farmer is too busy day- 
times to be bothered by salesmen 
and that night is the only time 
for demonstrating how to light a 
farmhouse. The first step in the 
actual business of selling also is 
taken before real “working 

which are after dark. 
is the job of finding a 
“tipster,” and, next to getting the 
farmer’s signature on the dotted 
line, it is the biggest job the sales- 
man faces in hitting the 80 per 
cent average. 


MUCH DEPENDS UPON 
TIPSTER 


Practically everything depends 
upon this man he picks to take 
him to prospective customers. 
The tipster must be respected by 
the rest of the community. He 
must know not only the financial 
standing of the prospects, but also 
their general character and 
whether they are inherently hon- 
est and Food for a large bill of 
goods, must know whether 
a pay promptly for their “- 

wae machinery. Simply, 
is the salesman’s advisor an 
ter of introduction, working a 
a consideration on all sales he 
helps to close. 

In a new territory, the salesman 


THE 
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must plunge in “cold turkey.” 
But getting business and averag- 
ing high on one-call sales is not 
so hard as it sounds even in a 
virgin field. He can go to the 
man whose lighting system is the 
nearest approach to the one he is 
selling. After looking his man 
over, he can put a couple of ques- 
tions. 

“Lots of people around here 
using kerosene who could afford 
to light their places with acety- 
lene?” 

“Yes, there are some.” 

“Would you take me around 
and introduce me to some? 
There’d be some money in it for 
you.” 

The majority answer usually 
is, “Well, after chores, I guess 
so.” 

It frequently is well to have 
several such men available, so 
that one always will be on hand 
ready for the salesman when he 
starts out at night. The rule is, 
never enter a home unintroduced. 
The salesman can’t hit the high 


average without taking proper 
aim, and the tipster’s introduc- 


tion steadies that aim. Where 
possible, the tipster is a satisfied 
customer and has dealt personally 
with the salesman. This. means 
that Mr. Tipster is a bonafide 
guarantee of every word the 
salesman utters, a guarantee that 
is absolutely necessary. In the 
days before telephones, patent 
medicine salesmen used to get 
names from mail boxes in one 
town before going to the next to 
tell the farmers there that Jim 
Perkins, John Tuttle and Frank 
Carter (names copied from the 
boxes) bought the medicine back 
in the last town. A name was a 
guarantee then, but farmers are 
wary now, and their suspicion 
must be overcome. This is the 
function of Mr. Tipster. 

Once these various preliminary 
steps have been taken, the sales- 
man starts out in the evening 
with a definite prospect in view, a 
man recommended by the tipster. 
The prospect knows nothing 
about the coming visit, for if he 
did he would be atc omy for the 
salesman with a thousand and one 


reasons why he couldn’t buy on — 
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the spot. He would feel chal- 
lenged to gird for battle with 
“this salesman who thinks he’s 
going to sell me one of those con- 
traptions of his.” Instead, when 
the farmer has finished his chores 
and is ready to sit back and be 
entertained, the salesman knocks 
at the door with his free demon- 
stration on how to make the 
farmhouse bright enough for the 
entire family. 

Strangely enough, the demon- 
stration is least important of all 
the salesman has to do. Interest 
and desire are created by the 
demonstration, but confidence and 
final closing have to be talked. 
In simple nantes he tells the 
farmer first-hand the facts about 
the plant, and the farmer airs his 
doubts and fears which the sales- 
man one by one dispels. Good, 
honest selling methods are used 
to inspire confidence, and in the 
pinches Mr. Tipster, who stays in 
the background and says very 


little, speaks the words which put . 


the deciding weight. on the right 
side of the sale balance. Of 
course, once a salesman has sev- 
eral sales made and apparatus in- 
stalled in the neighborhood, these 
recent customers can be referred 
to, an immense aid in building up 
confidence. 

This, then, is the outline of the 
one-call sale. The proper prepara- 
tion and the proper selection of 
the tipster are the essential fac- 
tors after picking the community 
and the actual prospect But what 
are the most important features 
to be remembered in selling’ to the 
farmer? 


SELLS “UP-TO-DATE-NESS” 


As in any kind of -sale, to 
farmer or city man, the desire 
must be created, and probably the 
most important. factor in creating 
desire in the farmer is the power 
of example. Today all the farm- 
ers town friends have modern 
light; the poorest man in’ town 
will ‘not rent a house without at 
least that ‘modern convenience. 
And many of his’ immediate 
rural neighbors have led the way 
by installing modern lighting sys- 
tems. This last is probably the 
strongest factor ‘in creating the 
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AND ANOTHER 
GREAT PARIS HOUSE SAYS 


TRANSLATION: 

It ts a matter of gratification for me to express to you m 
congratulations on the ever-increasing interest of your beautiful 
magazine, which has become a very precious organ of propa- 
ganda for French couture in New York. 

From number to number, it has been possible for me, during 
these last two years, to appreciate the constant progress made 
and the evolution of an editorial taste which ranks this maga- 
gine the first in America. 

With renewed congratulations for the accomplished task, be- 
lieve me to remain Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Jean Patou. 


THE ESSENTIAL REASON why fashionable America reads 
Harper’s Bazar is because it is an authority on fashion; 
a fact that is endorsed, time and again, by the final court 
of fashion authority—Paris and its couturiers. 


Harper's Bazar 


2/~ IN LONDON 5Oc Of. IN PARIS. 


~ 
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desire, for Bob Watkins never 


likes to be outdone by Henry Pea- 


body whether it be in crops, 
stock or home improvements. 
The actual demonstration un- 
doubtedly is a necessary means of 
creating sales and helping to close 
sales, but without the previous 


two factors of town and country - 


folk rapidly acquiring _ better 
home lighting, the demonstration 
of the light in a farmer’s home is 
a minor factor. This is amply 
shown by the fact that many sales 
are made without demonstration. 
If many neighbors did not have 
modern light, a demonstration, 
while it might appeal, generally 
would meet with the answer that 
such luxuries were not for “farm 
folks but for the rich.” But with 
the advertising that modern light 
has gained, such arguments have 
fallen into the discard, and the 
desire is present today in most 
homes even before a demonstra- 
tion is given. The salesman’s 
greatest problem is to close the 
deal, which cannot be closed until 
sufficient confidence has _ been 
gained in the salesman and his 
product. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


How can this confidence be 
gained? Seeing is believing, and 
Mr. Farmer not only wants to see 
a system demonstrated but he 
wants to see one actually work- 
ing. The fact that his neighbor 
has a system and he can drop 
over and see it, even though he 
does not understand how it ac- 
tually works, helps to gain his 
confidence. A salesman who has 
dug himself into a territory suffi- 
ciently long to have several satis- 
fied customers not only builds up 
confidence in his product, but 
above all in his business methods. 
No matter how good the product, 
if the man who sells the goods is 
not four-square, word is soon 
passed around to that effect and 
business starts coming hard. Mr. 
Farmer has met the slick specialty 
salesman-gentleman before, and 
all other salesmen look alike until 
they can prove themselves other- 
wise. 

Confidence also is built on the 
tipster’s character, and the sales- 
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man must watch out for the ioo- 
shrewd citizen. This man makes 
a poor tipster, for though pcople 
don’t say much about him, ‘hey 
fight shy of any pie into whic: he 
puts his finger. Once in a wh le a 
salesman gets royally stung with 


. such a man, and finds, only «fter 


several wasted, unsuccessful 
nights, that the farmers are 
doubtful about the salesman and 
his product because they fear the 
tipster’s shrewdness. 

When the salesman has gained 
the farmer’s interest; has created 
the desire for the product, and 
has inspired the confidence that 
opens up the prospect, what are 
the factors of greatest value in 
closing these one-call deals? 

First, farmers like to buy 
cheaply. If by any common- 
sense reasoning your salesman 
can show Mr. Farmer why he 
will buy cheaper by buying on 
the spot, your salesman has the 
most successful of all closing 
arguments. 

Various plans have been 
worked out and used, such as 
giving premiums for signing the 
contract that same night, or in- 
stalling the plant at a specially 
low figure as an advertising fea- 
ture. These, however, have all 
been overdone and carry little 
weight. But there is a_ good 
one that is logical and convincing 
and which seems to work out 
very successfully. It is to sug- 
gest to the farmer that selling 
goods is an expensive procedure 
and that the cheaper the selling 
expense is the cheaper the prod- 
uct is to the farmer. Therefore, 
repeated calls not only bother the 
farmer but they add-to the cost 
of selling. So, since the whole 
evening has been given to Mr. 
Farmer to thresh out the -accty- 
lene light problem from every 
angle; and since it costs about 
$18 to keep a man on the 
road with a car every day; 
and since the salesman is able to 
interview Mr. Farmer only at 
night and therefore has _prac- 
tically given him a whole ‘ay, 
the company will give Mr. 
Farmer the benefit of a $15 
premium if he signs that night. 
This, it is explained, is in keep- 
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Retail stores in Detroit during July showed better busi- 
ness this year than a year ago. Employment is headed 
upward; bank clearings are better now than they were 
even in 1920 which was the great year of prosperity for 
Detroit. Postal receipts also are higher than at any 
other time and much higher than they were in 1920. 


In building Detroit ranks third in all America, 
although it is fourth in population. 


Motor car deliveries in Detroit the first seven 
months ending July 31, 1924, were 17.37 per 
cent greater than the volume for the first seven 
months of 1923, according to figures given out 
by the Detroit Automobile Dealers’ Association. 


And to verify all these indices of prosperity, The 
Detroit News during the first seven months of this year 
published 17,612,140 agate lines of advertising—the 
greatest total volume for this period in America and the 
greatest in its own history. 


Advertisers will make no mistake in centering their 
am nn ge on Detroit first—where prosperity and eco- 
nomical coverage by one paper combine to create an 
ideal trial field. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday‘or Sunday in Michigan 
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An advertisement from 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 





THE READER EVER CHANCE TO HEAR 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG, THE NOVELIST? 


OODSMOKE 


is BRETT YOUNG’S new novel 


The Literary Review, New York, says: “This story of passion and adventure 

. is raised well above the average . . . for his chosen scene, 

the African jungle, alive with uncanny secrets and impalpable dangers. 
enables him to give it a conclusion as fascinating as it is original. 





The Saturday Review of Literature: “Should help to win its author the r/ “i 
tion which is his due, 'for it is a novel of distinction, finely concei Y 
well-executed. . What places it far above the ruck 
is @ certain elevation Pe outlook and saving tenderness iipits p 
human nature.” 





The Evening Post, N. Y.: “A story that for sheer pSwer and g 
deserves a position at the very top of recent fiction . 
‘+ the thrill of melodrama.” 


The Morning Telegraph: “It is a book of unusual vividness . . 
reproduces the OREN. a fascination and the romance ¢ fri 
does Francis Brett You The sense of inescapabie my, 
stays with one after ~~ book i is finished.” f 








St. Louis Globe Democrat: “‘It is not often that one finds s0 beguiling a Hy 
African adventure, with such fine character studies . © . The st. 
most exciting, There is a touch of the uncanny about it.” ’ 


The New York Herald-Tribuner “Mr. Brett Young has written a quite rer 
able book.” r 


ALSO LAST, BUT NOT LEAST 


JOHN MASEFIELD credits its author with “the most gifted, most inte 
and most beautiful mind among the younger men now writing Eng 


By the same author: The Tragic Bride; The Black Diamond; 
it; Pligrim’s Rest. Each, $2.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., 
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by 
Francis Brett Young 


appeared first 
as a serial in 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 


850,000 Identified Subscribers _ 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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ing with the company’s desire to 
keep down selling costs and make 
it cheaper for Mr. Farmer. 

Another very effective factor 
is to take advantage of the 
farmer’s tendency to buy things 
cheaper through co-operative 
groups. The closing argument 
runs like this: 

“Mr. Farmer, you know that to 
install a system such as ours in 
your home, a town plumber 
would charge you in the neigh- 
borhood of 975 to $100. We 
are putting other plants in this 
district right now. We can in- 
sure our installers steady work 
and send them direct from one 
job to the next. There is no 
dead loss of time. In this way 
we are able to contract with them 
for the season to put these sys- 
tems in at a flat rate of $35 each 
or a saving to you of about $40 
to $60.” 

This co-operative method of 
cheap installation proves very ef- 
fective, for the farmer has 
learned his lesson with grain, 
fertilizer and seed, and it works 
well even with such a specialty 
as lighting systems. 

The farmer likes to buy 
cheaply, and if through any good 
business reasoning your  sales- 
men can show him why he is 
buying cheaply by buying on the 
spot, therein lie the most effec- 
tive one-call closing arguments. 

It is practically useless to try 
to work week-ends, for Saturday 
night to the farmer is his night 
out, and if he does not go to 
town himself, your salesman will 
find that some member of the 
family whose word is necessary 
to a decision has gone to the 
movies. On Sunday the farmer 
ey won't talk business at 
all. 

But on Monday, if your sales- 
man has studied his community, 
carefully picked his prospect and 
goes to the farmer properly in- 
troduced by a respected and not 
over-shrewd tipster, he can talk 
business. And if he stresses a 
regular price plus only installa- 
tion and freight, and if he lets 
the farmer know to the penny 
what the product will cost com- 
plete in his home, and if he 
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stresses cheapness in return for 
prompt buying, your salesman 
will get that biggest of all kicks 
—seeing the farmer’s name go 
on the dotted line—and you, in 
the sales office, will watch him 
consistently pound that 80 per 
cent mark on one-call sales. 


Australia Finds “Printers’ 
Ink” a Business Guide 


Gorpon anp Gotcn 
(Austracasta) LimitTep 
Sypney, Jury 25, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Located away ‘“‘down under” in one 
of the outposts of the Empire, we here 
in Australia depend for guidance along 
the road to a great extent on the wider 
experience of others in the older coun- 
tries of the world. 

Speaking not only as the head of our 
great advertising organization here, but 
also with a knowledge of what happens 
outside, I can assure you that we find 
Printers’ InK invaluable in which to 
seek friendly constructive advice. 

It is read thoroughly each issue by 
our senior executive in the advertising 
department. Ht is filed carefully for 
future reference. It is “dog-eared” 
where something of special interest to 
our business appears on one of its 


pages. 

Outside we know that practically every 
man who claims that he knows some- 
thing of advertising either subscribes 
direct, buys it off the counter, or bor- 
rows his friend’s copy. 

It is full of good red meat on which 
the advertising man flourishes, and we 
in Australia appreciate it to the full 
and welcome its arrival. 

e wish you continued success and 
the best of luck. One of these days the 
writer will look in on you to say 
“Good -day ” 


Gorpon anv Gotcn (AvsTRALAsIA) 
LiMiTED, 
C. D. Paterson, 


Advertising Manager for Australia, 


Williamsport, Pa., Advertised 
in Ontario 

_ The Chamber of Commerce of Wil- 

liamsport, Pa., is using large space in 

Ontario newspapers, to advertise Wil- 

liamsport as the half-way point on the 


Susquehanna Trail ween Niagara 
Falls and Washington. A third of the 
advertisements is devoted to a map of 
the highway, which is described as “the 
ideal route from Canada to Florida and 
the South.” : 


Pipe Account for 
Irvin F. Paschall 


The John Bachmann Company, Chicavo, 
manufacturer of the Herald B. pipe. has 
placed its advertising account with Irvin 

Paschall, Inc., advertising agency. 
aan of Chicago. Magazines will be 
used. 








~ Fe Only Investigation 
of Its Kind 








$75,000 Spent 
to Establish thefra 


400,000 O 
guaranteed guarantees 400,000 net 


circulation. And this isg 
ity circulation. Its character has @hio 
initely been established by a uni i 
and comprehensive investigation™ 
Southern Ruralist subscriptions. 
far as known, no other publicatfihysa 
has conducted a circulation che 
like magnitude or scope except 
case of a contemplated sale of § 


property. 


Methods of As a result of this analysis, 

checking practically completed, Southern @ 

employed ralist is proving that every namege 
its records represents a bona 
individual who has ordered and f 








Circulation 


the magazine; that each name and 
iress is correctly listed; and that 
issues of Southern Ruralist go 
Giicht to the homes for which they 


nig intended. Original orders have 


m consulted, verification letters 
: Bied, and the services of literally 

usands of postmasters enlisted in 
kr that Southern Ruralist may 
¢ to advertisers the most accurate 
er-subscriber list it is possible to 


accomplishing so great a task 

ht months have been required— 
emriod of intensive and uninterrupt- 
application, daily and overtime, 
aforce of from 15 to 20 skilled 


Eight months of 


investigation 








Free booklet 


on request 


employees working under expert 
supervision. Clerical expense, post- 
age and incidental items alone en- 
tailed a cost of more than $75,000. 


The reasons for this investigation, 
and its significance to you, are dis 
cussed in our new booklet, “Facts for 
the Buyers of Advertising.” We 
will be pleased to supply you with 
one or more copies; write direct or 
to the nearest office. 


ST. LOUIS 
A.D. McKINNEY 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R. R. RING 


ATLANTA, GA. 


400,000 GUARANTEED 
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Think Twice on Traveling 
Window Displays 


A Window Display Will Not Move in an Unobstructed Path from One 
Store to Another Because a Manufacturer Believes It Should 


THe Ronatps Company, Lp. 
MoxTREAL, Canapa, August 21, 1924. 
Editcr of Printers’ Inx: 

Quite a long time ago an article 
appeared in Printers’ Ink MontTHty 
regarding some firm in the United 
States that was sending around a travel- 
ing window display to its dealers. _ 

We should greatly appreciate it if 
would let me know as soon as 
in what issue of Printers’ Inx 
MoxtHLY that story ran, and, if you 
will also give us any other information 
which you may have regarding similar 
ventures on the part of manufacturers 
or jobbers. Would also be obliged if 
you would let us have the address of 
any firms you know of using this method 
of a ; 

As part of a plan which we are de- 
veloping for one of our clients, we are 
proposing a traveling window display. 
We may mention, by the way, that this 
firm is a manufacturer of men’s clothing. 
We are very desirous to get all informa- 
tion possible regarding window displays 


of this character. 
Tue Ronatps Company, Ltp. 

T= subject brought up in the 

foregoing letter has been dis- 
cussed a number of times in both 
. Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY. Quite a few concerns 
have tried the experiment of rout- 
ing window displays from one re- 
taller to another. While some 
companies have found this plan 
to be successful, the majority of 
those who have tried it concluded 
that the results were anything but 
satisfactory. 

If a window display is valuable 
enough to make it advisable to 
route it from one dealer to an- 
other rather than give the display 
outright to a dealer or else sell 
it to him, it is likely to be so 
elaborate and complicated as to 
make it difficult to route it around 
the country. It is expecting too 
much, that a retailer will take 
the time to put the display to- 
gether, pack it and then forward 
the box to some other retailer. 
The manufacturer may try to 
make it as easy as he can to for- 
war! his display, but the chances 
are that he will not be able to 
make the plan simple enough to 
keep the exhibit moving. 


sible 
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A large advertiser in the tex- 
tile field recently designed a dis- 
play that cost nearly $100. He 
had fifty copies made. The plan 
was to move these fifty displays 
from one department store to an- 
other. The first store that re- 
ceived the original display in- 
stalled it as planned and sent it 
to the second store, according to 
schedule. The second store used 
the display but did not forward it. 
The advertising manager person- 
ally went to the city where the 
display stopped moving, and him- 
self started it’ going to the third 
city. The display stopped again 
in the third city. salesman of 
the company started it moving 
from there. It stopped again in 
the fourth city, and while the dis- 
play has now been in fifteen or 
sixteen cities the records show 
that only one retailer forwarded 
it to the next one according to 
schedule. The company has aban- 
doned its original plan and is now 
depending on its salesmen to keep 
the exhibits moving. 

This is a common experience. 
Even though the dealers do for- 
ward the exhibit it is frequently 
found that when it arrives at the 
next store that the mechanism is 
either broken or the lithography 
so soiled that it is impossible for 
the thing to be used again without 
repairs. Because this is true most 
manufacturers regard as imprac- 
tical the plan mentioned by our 
correspondent. They have found 
it better if the display is costly to 
have a direct representative of the 
company forward it from one 
store to another. This is the 
scheme, we believe, that is used by 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
and by many others in the grocery 
and drug fields. These companies 
have window display crews that 
not ony sell but also put in the 
displays for the dealers and where 
there is an expensive piece the 
men forward it to the next store: 

Another plan which is rapidly 
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coming into vogue is to have the 
manufacturer’s window display 
department travel on wheels from 
one town to the other. A number 
of concerns have a fleet of adver- 
tising cars that cover sales terri- 
tories with as much regularity as 
does the sales force. The R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, of Cam- 
den, N. J., follows this method. 
In fact manufacturers are finding 
that window and store display 
material must be sold to retailers 
quite as much as their regular 
merchandise is sold. The retailer 
must be offered incentives to get 
his space. These incentives need 
not be financial. Good arguments 
are quite as effective. 

There is a lot of competition to- 
day to get the retailer’s window. 
A retailer has a great many oppor- 
tunities to rent his windows. 
neighborhood druggist was telling 
us the other evening that while 
he does not make any attempt to 
rent his windows they are never- 
theless rented about half the 
time. Someone is always coming 
along with a proposition to use 
his windows that he cannot re- 
fuse. Not long ago he gave one 
of his windows to a correspon- 
dence school, the consideration 
for two weeks’ time being free 
tuition in any of the courses 
given by the school. Generally 
speaking the small business man 
hasn’t time to make attractive 
window displays. He realizes the 
value of such exhibits, however, 
and will usually give his window 
to anyone with a legitimate propo- 
sition that comes along, if they 
will trim the window themselves. 
The small retailer is delighted to 
have an expert window decorator 
come to his store and to trim his 
windows, without putting him to 
any trouble or fuss. 

A manufacturer who has been 
extraordinarily successful in get- 
ting the use of windows in de- 
partment stores receritly told us 
how he does it. The windows are 
often absolutely in charge of the 
window display manager. Of 
course wo with the mer- 
chandise manager, and with the 
buyers, but just the same it is 
difficult to get anything into a 
window if the window display 
manager is opposed to it. Often 
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the window trimmer will veto a 
line simply because it is hard to 
display. This manufacturer fur- 
nishes material to make his line 
easy to display. Regardless of 
this, it takes a window man sey- 
eral hours to make a good trim. 
Window trimmers often work all 
night and sacrifice their sleep and 
free time for the good of some 
manufacturer. The manufac- 
turer to which we are referring 
appreciates this. He always of- 
fers to reimburse the trimmer for 
his time and for the personal 
trouble to which he has been sub- 
jected. Seldom is his offer ac- 
cepted, but the fact that he makes 
it gets him on the right side of 
the window manager. 

We are citing all this to show 
that there is a resistance to win- 
dow co-operation just as there is 
to every other kind of co-opera- 
tion that a manufacturer wishes 
to obtain from a distributor. Of 
course this resistance can be over- 
come, but the fact that it is there 
shows why a window display will 
not move in an unobstructed path 
from one store to another just 
because a manufacturer has 
planned it.that way. As a rule, 
the manufacturer must do more 
than plan. He must get busy and 
do something himself, to keep the 
— moving.—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


Railway Advertises to Stimu- 
late Summer Business 


In a campaign to increase its number 
of car riders, the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company is using newspaper 
advertisi to call public attention to 
the attractive country places within reach 
of its lines. Readers are told to take 
advantage of the beautiful outdoors in 
their desire to get away from the 
sweltering heat of the city. Silhouctte 
illustrations show familiar scenes of 
picknickers, canoers and river excur- 
sionists. The copy is captioned, “A 
New Place to Go a4 Day” and the 
reader is told that the company has 
forty-four trolley and bus lines which 
reach different parks and outing places. 


Shirt Account with Joseph 
Schmidt Agency 


The Union Supply Company, 


Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of men’s shirts, 
has appointed the J h Schmidt Ad- 
vertising Company, Cincinnati, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account, Magazines and agricultural 
papers will be used. 
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THIS AGE OF ACTION 


(and how it relates to newspapers) 


For better or for worse this is an 
age of action. 


No longer are we permitted to 
daudle through the days. The 
hands of the clock race ’round 
with terrific speed. There is so 
much to be done in such a short 
space of time. To remain abreast 
of the world and its activities is 
an herculean task. 


Your modern men and women 
learn by doing—and play to 
progress by more doing. They 
study life under the greatest 
master of them all—Lurt itself. 
Daily contact with the world 
gives them their philosophy. 


Quite naturally it is the greatest 
body of people sharing common 
ideals that establishes the char- 
acter of an age. And today action 
is the keynote—action with 
Youth in the saddle and riding 
high. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


In Chicago, where they do 
things, Ons Eventnc NEwsPAPER 
has enjoyed a remarkable 
circulation growth. For more 
than three years the Cxicaco 
Eveninc AMERICAN has dom- 
inated the afternoon field, lead- 
ing its competitor by a sub- 
stantial margin. 


This is so because the Cu1caco 
EvEeNING AMERICAN is a news- 
paper conducted according to 
the ideals of the Acrionists. It 
adequately covers all depart- 
ments of modern journalism in 
a crisp, brisk, entertaining man- 
net. It reflects the spirit of 
energetic, progressive Chicago. 


The advertiser in the Carcaco 
EveninG AMERICAN not only 
reaches the greatest number 
of potential prospects, but he 
reaches people who Buy instead 
of SHop. 


c. § CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


iets a good newspaper 
iver- 
ising 
tural . 
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Is the 
Salesman’s Job Being 
Changed? 


r the job of the traveling sales- 
man undergoing a change? It 
is according to Arthur Freeman, 
president of the Einson-Freeman 
Company, Inc. In a speech before 
the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations at a 
meeting in New York last week, 
Mr. Freeman declared that the 
days of the traveling salesman 
were numbered. If the traveling 
salesman would survive, Mr. 
Freeman said, then he must give 
up the obsolete name of “travel- 
ing salesman” for the more im- 
portant one of “traveling mer- 
chandise man.” 

According to the speaker this 
change is being brought about by 
the increasingly large quantity of 
merchandise which is being moved 
through chain and department 
stores, co-operative retailer as- 
sociations and mail-order corcerns 
with little or no assistance from 
the traveling salesman. 

Because of these conditions, the 
speaker said, it is necessary that 
traveling salesmen become mer- 
chants and realize that their big 
job is to help retailers merchan- 
dise to better advantage. 

Several ways in which they can 
become genuine traveling mer- 
chandise men were suggested by 
the speaker. Here is his pre- 
scription: The traveling merchan- 
dise man must know and under- 
stand the following five rudiments 
of merchandising: Buying, mark- 
ing, stocking, displaying and pres- 
entation. These rudiments were 
explained in detail by Mr. Freeman. 
A summary of his explanation 
follows: 

Buying: No man can be a 
good buyer without also being a 
good seller because to buy with- 
out the selling idea was to buy 
wrongly, Nothing will cure poor 
buying as quickly as a better un- 
derstanding of selling. 

Marking: Salesmen must learn 
more about marking so that they 
can perform their part in correct- 
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ing what is considered one of the 
dealer’s greatest weaknesses. This 
is the mistake of marking goods 
at prices which the merch ant 
wants to get instead of pricing 
them at what the goods are worth. 

Stocking: Further protect'on 
will be afforded the salesman’ 
trade if he will make him 
familiar with the problem 
stockkeeping. The stock sheet j; 
the “dope sheet” of merchaniis- 
ing. Merchants should be in- 
structed on the importance of 
keeping a stock sheet so that they 
will always know when, where 
and how to buy, when to mark 
up and when to mark down, when 
to. push sales and when to sit 
tight. 

Displaying: The salesman also 
must learn the elements which 
constitute productive displaying 
of merchandise in the dealer’s 
windows and on his counters. 
Successful display. is based on the 
following five principles: Fre- 
quent change, sales appeal, timeli- 
ness; advertising hook-up and 
imagination. 

Finally, the salesman should 
prepare himself to show dealers 
how to transmit the four elements 
already mentioned to their adver- 
tising and over-the-counter sell- 
ing, which completes the fifth and 
last step, presentation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TURNOVER 


Mr. Freeman urged that sales- 
men seriously make it their busi- 
ness to study what successful 
chain and department stores are 
doing along the lines of modern 
merchandising. By doing this, he 
said, salesmen will deyelop a con- 
stant source of merchandising in- 
formation which will aid in 
establishing more progressive 
methods among their retailers. 
In conclusion, Mr. Freeman said: 
“Actual sales will take care of 
themselves because what you have 
to offer the merchant in the last 
analysis is not goods but turn- 
overs. Your value to your house 
more and more is going to be in 
proportion to the extent that you 
show your trade not how to buy 
your goods merely, but how to 
merchandise them.” 
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Milline Costs! 


(eee The cost of circulating 


an agate line one million times. 


hen direct advantage which the adver- 
tiser receives from increased circulation 
is perhaps best emphasized by the following 
comparison of milline costs: 


(Based on 5,000-line Contract) 
This Year Last Year 


City Total City Total 
Circulation Circulation Circulation Circulation 
THE WORLD $1.70 $1.54 $1.78 $1.63 
THE EVENING 


WORLD $2.00 $1.87 $2.28 $2.17 


On the same basis, the complete WORLD 
SERVICE, Morning, Evening and Sunday, 
can be purchased at a milline cost of $1.36, 
a reduction of 9 cents over the correspond- 
ing costs of a year ago. 


Th 


CHICAGO New York Derroit 


SEATTLB, WasH. San Francisco, Cat. Los ANGELES, CaL. 








Matters Burepinc PovLiTzER Buripinc GENeRAL Motors BUILDING 


SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
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feach adult in the 49th State is to have a cup 
Pee every morning for breakfast, 17,365,970 
ounds are required in a year. 

Preserves . . . . Canned Vegetables... . 
boon... e + WIGGE <6 + 5 CERCUNE 2s. « 
Meese. . . . Fruit... . The 49th State buys 
hem by the ton. ; . 
Here is a steady and exacting demand for daily 
htions. . . . The 49th State must eat, and the 
bth State chooses to eat heartily. 

Its a state of busy people—vigorous people, 
hose activities demand that they be well nour- 


Men, women, boys, girls, infants—one of the 
reatest markets for food products in the United 
tates. 

Not just St. Louis, remember. . . . . The 49th 
ate stretches out 150 miles in every direction— 
circle in which a famous newspaper is the great- 

single sales influence. 

That newspaper is the Globe-Democrat. 

Just consider what a powerful ally the Globe- 
emocrat is in selling food—or anything. 


The Daily circulation of the Globe-Demo- 
crat exceeds that of every other St. Louis 
newspaper! 

The Daily circulation of the Globe-Demo- 
crat in the 49th State outside of St. Louis is 
imore than three times that of the first eve- 
ning paper! 

The Sunday circulation of the Globe- 
‘Democrat in the 49th State outside of St. 
Louis is greater than that of the other Sun- 
day newspaper! 

75.9% of the total Sunday circulation of 
the Globe-Democrat is concentrated in the 
49th State, including St. Louis! 


And the Globe-Democrat knows this market. 
.. . Knows how many retail outlets there are 
the 49th State, and who and where they are. 
.. . Knows what the 49th State likes best in 
ple thdle way of food. . . . . Knows how an advertiser 
thin tn go about satisfying the demand for food. 
‘For the Globe-Democrat is the news- 

per of the 49th State. No other paper 

en claims such influence in this mar- 





> of bre 

- bt . = us for any help 

aa can give you. 
Help us keep the 49th 


State well fed. 


eemocrat 


C. Geo. Krogness, San Francisca 


Ou argest Daily Doriand Agency, Ltd., London 
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Are you advertising where 
there is buying power 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Oklahoma farm conditions are the 
best since 1920. 


Only three times in the last twenty-two years has 
Oklahoma’s acre-yield of wheat exceeded this year’s 
yield. 

This year’s wheat production will exceed slightly 
53,000,000 bushels. 


With normal conditions until harvest, Oklahoma’s 
corn crop of nearly 75,000,000 bushels will be twice 
as much as last year. 


Cotton is expected to exceed 1,131,000 bales, about 
500,000 bales more than last year. 


All other crops are proportionately good, with the 
result that authorities agree farm sales will continue 
to improve, with the probability that farm buying 
power in Oklahoma will pass the much talked of 
year of 1913. 


Such favorable conditions offer a dependable mar- 
ket to advertisers. Make your product known to 
three-fourths of Oklahoma’s farmers through the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, the State’s only farm 
paper. 
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Editor thi: 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv: Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla a 
The Oklahoma Farmer is now consolidated Gm 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman et 
E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY we 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco thi 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT FARM PAPERS ¥ 
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Seeking Safety through New 
Markets 


An Unadvertised Tool Business, Dependent upon Automotive Industry 
for Its Prosperity, Takes to Advertising as a Guide to New Markets 


por all the eggs in one 
basket is a dangerous proce- 
dure, as a rule. Sometimes it 
works out satisfactorily, but usu- 
ally the danger of upset is always 
present. In the case of markets 
it is much safer to sell a com- 
paratively small amount of goods 
to each of a large number of cus- 
tomers than it is to dispose of 
one’s whole output to a limited 
number. 

The Vicheck Tool Company, of 
Cleveland, up to a year ago, was 
somewhat in the position of hav- 
ing its eggs all in one basket. 
Over a period of years this com- 
pany had become one of the fore- 
most makers of automobile tool 
kits. In addition to supplying kits 
to car manufacturers as original 
equipment, tools were also dis- 
tributed through the retail auto- 
motive trade. The company’s 
business was closely allied to the 
fortunes of the automobile indus- 
try. Therefore it lacked balance. 
When depression came into the 
automobile field the comparatively 
small volume of trade which the 
company enjoyed from the hard- 
ware, mill supply and machine- 
shop markets would not keep the 
factory going. 

In the automotive markets the 
name Vicheck was pretty well 
known. It was not so well known, 
however, in the other fields. But 
these markets promised a more or 
less steady flow of business from 
year to year. Such business would 
easily compensate for the valleys 
in the automobile demand and 
this would, of course, stabilize 
production. The company had 
not been an advertiser up to this 
time, but it was seen that adver- 
tising was the only force which 
would make it possible to gain 
this other market. So the com- 
pany became an advertiser. 

Advertising, the company felt, 
would not only accomplish the 
opening of this new market but 


would also help in five other 
ways. It would keep the com- 
pany’s name before the auto- 
mobile trade. It would turn an 
uncommon name into an asset 
instead of the liability it had been. 
It would. acquaint the industrial 
world with the company’s ad- 
vanced tool-manufacturing meth- 
ods, some of them revolutionary. 
It would provide steady employ- 
ment for a picked force of tool- 
makers recruited from among the 
best in this and foreign countries. 
And it would make selling easier 
for the company’s representatives 
who had repeatedly asked for ad- 
vertising support. 
he company did not assume 
that a year’s investment in adver- 
tising would establish its line in 
the new fields. All that was asked 
of the initial schedule was that it 
make the name Vicheck known as 
that of a first-class tool, whether 
a ball pein hammer, a wrench, a 
chisel or a pair of pliers, and that 
it. help to make the pronunciation 
of the name simple and easy to 
remember; to wit, “Velcheck.” 
The campaign began in October, 
1923. The mediums selected in- 
cluded publications which appealed 
to the hardware field, the auto- 
motive field and the mill supply 
market. In all, twelve publica- 
tions were used. Color was em- 
ployed to gain attention. The 
copy described in non-technical 
language the Vicheck ‘process. of 
tool making which was felt to be 
the most advanced in the history 
of tool making. The advertising, 
for the most part, was concen- 
trated upon the four most widely 
used and popular items, viz.: 
Ball pein hammers, chisels, screw- 
drivers and open-end wrenches. 
In addition to business-paper 


space, four window-display cut- 
outs and direct-mail material were 
used. 

To authentically stage the copy 
and to convey the atmosphere 
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desired, true-to-life action pho- 
tography was employed. The tools 
were photographed in use in the 
hands of some of the company’s 
most skilled mechanics and were 
so handled as to reflect the all- 
round quality, feel, balance and 
comfort of the tools. The tool 
halftones were given a “cutaneous 
feel”—that is, they stood out on 
the page so as to invite the reader 
to pick them up as he would in a 
store. Although the principal 
purpose of the advertising was to 
project the company’s personality 
into the public consciousness, copy 
was developed in an interesting 
way so as to invite inquiries. 
All inquiries received, and they 
came in goodly number, were re- 
ferred to jobbers and dealers and 
were closely followed up by the 
company. Inquirers were sent a 
copy of the company’s catalogue 
and a memorandum blank which 
they were asked to take to their 
hardware or accessory dealer, as- 
surance being given that the 
dealer could obtain Vicheck tools 
from his jobber. If the inquiry 
came from a machine shop or 
manufacturer, the inquirer was 
referred to the jobbers in the 
territory. 

It is difficult for the company 
to trace the definite volume of 
business due directly to this ad- 
vertising, inasmuch as the com- 
any co-operates closely with its 
jobbers and dealers and fills all 
orders through them; but if the 
number of inquiries is any crite- 
rion the returns were satisfactory. 
The company feels that its first 
year of advertising accomplished 
the result desired; that is, the 
introduction of the company and 
its tools to logical markets, inas- 
much as comments were receiv 
from many different sources, such 
as jobbers, dealers, purchasing 
agents, etc. 


Plans to Advertise Line of 


Watch Cases 
The Elder Company, New York, 
maker of watch cases, has made applica- 
tion for registration of the trade-mark 
“Clairbel” for use on a new item in its 
line of watch cases. The company’s 
business-paper and direct-mail adver 
tising is now featuring the Clairbel case. 
In the near future, the company plans 

to advertise its general line. 
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Salesmen 
Should Test Compensa- 
tion Plan 





HAT does the salesman 
think of the plan of com- 
pensation used by his employer? 
Is it fair and equitable? Is it 
backed up by incentives which 
keep his interest stimulated? These 
are questions which every sales- 
man should answer to his satis- 
faction in testing the particular 
plan under which he works, ac- 
cording to C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, New York, who dis- 
cussed the subject of compensa- 
tion before the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tions at New York last week. 
The greater part of Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s remarks were devoted to 
an analysis of the fundamentals 
upon which compensation plans 
are based, and followed the 
thought expressed by him in two 
articles which appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK of April 24 and May 1 
under the title “An Analysis of 
All Plans That Have Been Used 
in Paying Salesmen.” In his sec- 
ond article Mr. Woodbridge told 
sales managers how they could test 
the efficiency of their plans. He 
carried this idea further in his 
discussion before the salesmen’s 
council, drawing his conclusions 
from the angle of the salesmen 
and bringing out the responsibili- 
ties which they must assume in 
making a plan effective. 
“Granted that a plan of com- 
pensation is fair and profitable to 
both partners, the great majority 
of men require new spark plugs, 
new oil, new gas or, in other 
words, stimulation, if 100 per 
cent performance is to be se- 
cured,” Mr. Woodbridge | said. 
“Does your firm provide you with 
incentives that stir you to action 
and develop your initiative and 
imagination?” The answer should 
be in the affirmative, he continued, 
if the salesman is to receive the 
direction necessary to make him 
exert full effort and realize most 
on the time and work he is invest- 
ing in his employer’s interest. 
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What Is a General Advertising 
Campaign? 
An Answer to This Question and Other Allied Questions Are Found in 


Complete Report on Dispute between New York Newspaper 
Publishers and Typographical Union 


— is a general advertis- 
ing campaign? When is an 
advertisement a part of a general 
campaign? What is a “factory 
branch store”? What is merchan- 
dise? What is a New York con- 
cern? : 

Answers to these questions 
were given last week in an in- 
terpretation of a contract between 
the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6 of that city. 
Although the decision only affects 
the newspaper publishers of New 
York it is important because it 
sets a precedent for other cities, 
and because such definitions stand 
ready to be called into action in 
other controversies. 

The publishers and the union 
had disputed the interpretation of 
certain sections of their contract 
under which the union requires 
the resetting within four days of 
all type matter or plates furnished 
to the publisher. The opinion was 
rendered by George Gordon Bat- 
tle, chairman of the New York 
arbitration board. The following 
sections, bearing the numbers 32 
and 33, of the contract were the 
subject of dispute: 


32. The practice of interchanging, ex- 
changing, borrowing, lending or buying 
of matter previously used, either in form 
of type or matrices between newspapers 
or job offices not owned by the same 
individual, firm or corporation and pub- 
lished in the same establishment, is un- 
lawful, and shall not be allowed; pro- 
vided, that the reproduction of the 
original of such type, matrices or plates 
in type within four days of publication 
shall be deemed a compliance with this 


w. 

33. All type matter in local advertise- 
ments, when matrices, cuts, oltre matter 
or plates are furnished the ce instead 
of copy, shall be reset as nearly like the 
original as possible within four working 
days of publication. A local advertise- 
ment is construed to be: 

(a) The advertisement of any concern, 
firm or corporation distinctively a New 
York concern, where such advertising is 
not identical with and a part of a gen- 
eral advertising campaign; 


(b) The advertising of any New York 
retail concern, firm or corporation (ex. 
cept a factory branch store) selling more 
than one sort of merchandise direct to 
the consumer. All advertising not 
answering this description sha!! be 
deemed out-of-town advertising and need 
not be reset; 

(c) Type matter in local advertise. 
ments as determined above when repro- 
duced by the photo-engravers’ processes 
must be reset. Provided, it shall not be 
necessary to reset, hand-lettered portions 
of such advertisements or roto-gravure 
advertisements; 

(d) Financial offerings of securities 
advertising other than local issues shall 
not be reset. 


As defined in clause “A” of 
paragraph 33, the publishers 
claimed that the language of the 
clause, “distinctively a New York 
concern,” applied only to con- 
cerns incorporated under the 
laws of New York State. Conse- 
quently, they held that a con- 
cern organized in any other State, 
even though it had a New York 
office, could not be distinctively a 
New York corporation. The 
union, on the other hand, claimed 
that any corporation doing a 
large part of its business in New 
York and closely associated in 
the public mind with New York, 
is distinctively a New York cor- 
cern, The chairman concurred in 
the contention of the union, giv- 
ing as his opinion that the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the disputed 
phase implied a concern within 
the union’s definition, having its 
main office in New York even 
though its charter might be in 
some other State. 

A phrase in the same clause 
called for a distinction between 
local and national copy. Accord- 
ing to this clause copy must be 
reset “where such advertising 1s 
not identical with and a part of 
a general advertising campaign.” 
The union contended that, in 
order to be exempt from the re- 
quirement of resetting, such ad- 
vertisements must be identically 
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MORNING PAPER. GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 





LEADERSHIP / 


Cincinnati Enquirer carried 409,788 
lines of passenger car display advertising. 


This is more than all the other three papers 
in Cincinnati combined and is by 46,460 
lines more thar: twice as much as the second 
best paper. 


T: the first seven months of 1924 The 


In May, June and July, The Enquirer 
carried 74,168 lines more than all the other 
three papers combined, showing a neat gain 
over the same period of 1923, while the 


ba second best paper established a loss of 
imed 

me For many years The Enquirer has led all 
New Cincinnati papers in automobile advertising. 
d Remember this on your fall schedules: The 
York, 4 * . . . 
con- Enquirer alone will serve the Cincinnati 
ed in territory for you. 

 giv- 
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vithin 


L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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Bouter 


“To make the South a Land of Plenty, a La 
of Beauty, and a Land of Rural Comradeshi 


No 1 —CLARENCE Pos. 


Itetrar Att years ago there 

no agricultural school system i 
South—except a few scattered 
room school houses—and a co 
sory school term was regarde 
“usurping the right of parents to 
trol their children.” 

Today the South has a syste 
consolidated schools, rural 
schools, and agricultural coll@,. 

- second to none. 

Perhaps the most important 

complishment of this paper in 


- eee ae 25 years is its acknowled 
ae eadership in the establishment 0 


educational system to meet then 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS of the rural South. 
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the same without any variation 
from those printed elsewhere and 
must form a part of a general 
advertising campaign. The pub- 
lishers claimed that where the im- 
port of two advertisements is the 
same, for the purpose of the ap- 
plication of the contract, they 
should be considered as identical. 
The meaning of the word 
“identical,” the chairman said, 
fell between these two conten- 
tions. In his judgment slight 
variations of detail, such as are 
necessary because of difference in 
places of publication, do not, for 
the purposes of the contract, pre- 
vent the advertisements from be- 
ing identical with each other. On 
the other hand he did not think 
it sufficient that the import of the 
advertisement be the same. In his 
opinion any two advertisements 
relating to the same subject mat- 
ter,. containing substantially the 
same language and having sub- 
stantially the same form and set- 
up, may be considered as being 
identical with each other. 
hen is a campaign general? 
The union contended that a gen- 
eral advertising campaign, within 
the meaning of the phrase, “a 
part of a general advertising cam- 
paign,” must be a campaign ap- 
pearing in at least a dozen or 
more cities and including only ad- 
vertisements printed in daily news- 
papers of other cities. Objec- 
tién was raised by the publishers 
to the required number of cities. 
They insisted that consideration 
also must be given to advertise- 
ments appearing in periodicals 
other than daily newspapers. 
Although he did not believe that 
a fixed minimum of twelve cities 
was necessary the chairman stated 
that there should be a substantial 
amount of advertising in other 
than New York newspapers if ad- 
vertisements were to be classed as 
part of a general campaign. Ina 
summary of this question, Mr. 
Battle’s opinion states: “In deter- 
mining whether there is a gen- 
eral advertising campaign, the 
fact that there is advertising in 
periodicals other than newspapers 
should be considered, but in addi- 
tion to such publication there 
must also be a substantial amount 
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of publication in daily newspapers 
outside of New York.” 

The union’s interpretation of 
clause “B” of Section 33 regard- 
ing what constitutes a “factory 
branch store” is upheld by Mr. 
Battle and in his opinion he says: 

“The words ‘factory branch 
store’ apply to the branch store 
of a factory located outside of 
New York. 

“Also the section provides that 
a factory branch store, in order 
to be exempt from the require- 
ment of resetting, must sell more 
than one sort of merchandise 
direct to the consumer.” 


A DEFINITION OF MERCHANDISE 
GIVEN 


In applying this provision the 
publishers debated the meaning 
of the word “merchandise.” They 
claimed that used in this connec- 
tion it included “anything which 
is capable of being advertised for 
sale, anything for the possession 
or acquisition or enjoyment of 
which one man is willing to or 
customarily pays another.” Mr. 
Battle said he could not agree to 
so broad a definition. In his 
opinion the term “merchandise” 
as used in its ordinary signifi- 
cance, includes “all those things 
which merchants usually _ sell, 
either wholesale or retail. These 
things so sold by merchants are 
the commodities in which mer- 
chants trade. They are the ob- 
jects of commerce. They are 
movables customarily bought and 
sold for profit having ordinarily 
an intrinsic value in bulk, weight 
or measure.” The term “mer- 
chandise” in his opinion does not 
include service as is rendered by 
telephone companies. It does not 
include bonds, nor would it in- 
clude, as contended by the pub- 
lishers, a cemetery lot. It in- 
cludes, as the word signifies, 
articles which are usually traded 
in by merchants. 

The chairman also upheld the 
contention of the union that reset 
advertisements should be proof- 
read. The union’s requirements 
that the reset shall be as nearly 
like the original as possible, he 
maintained, implies that the proof 
shall be read. 
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eee October 1924 
print for 


THE DELINEATOR | rz 


nd | BUTTERICK 


THE DESIGNER | 


1905,000 


COMBINATION 


(The October 1923 print was 1,780,000) 


* * * 


The October issue is on sale September 5th 








Advertisers who used space in The Delineator 
and The Designer during the past eighteen 
* months receivediiiiitiiivierage circulation GP 


4 206,490 copies more than the gua 
covering that period. 
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your office desk 
§ ADVERTISING 


dized 


Booklet—iust off the 
press—describing this 
advantageous plan will 
be sent to any executive. 


Write to 7 
PAINTED OUTDOOR 
_ ADUERTISING ASSOCIATION 
‘Custer Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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How Established Retailers Feel 
about Exclusive Agencies 


Dealers in Merchandise Requiring Considerable Investment Say That 
They “Sell” Instead of “Handle” When Given Exclusive Agency 


By James True 


pene the most significant 
statement on the subject of 
exclusive agency selling from the 
retailer’s viewpoint, made during 
recent interviews with a score of 
prominent dealers in several cities, 
was voiced by David Lampe, ad- 
vertising manager of The Hub, 
of Baltimore, when he said: : 

“The acceptance of an exclusive 
agency proposition on an impor- 
tant line of goods by a retailer is 
equivalent to his taking a new 
partner into his firm. The success 
of the venture will depend almost 
entirely on how completely the 
ideas, selling plans, methods and 
policies of one agree and har- 
monize with those of the other. 
You should first determine that 
you're going to get along amica- 
bly. And to fulfil its promises, 
an exclusive agency arrangement 
must prove to be a profitable ad- 
vantage to both the manufacturer 
and the retailer. 

“If the manufacturer uses such 
an arrangement merely as a last 
resort to land desirable accounts, 
and not as a matter of established 
policy, it is liable to result even- 
tually in a costly experiment for, 
the retailer. The manufacturer 
should realize that he has the ad- 
vantage of the retailer’s local 
reputation, personal contact with 
the trade and advertising, for the 
average dealer is inclined to rec- 
ommend, feature and advertise 
the goods he controls in his town. 
The manufacturer should also 
realize and acknowledge that the 
dealer has+a proprietary right in 
the good-will and demand he as- 
sists in building up for the goods 
in his locality. Neither should 


lose sight of the partnership idea. 

“Since this business was estab- 
lished twenty-seven years ago, it 
has been our policy to control 
= principal lines wherever pos- 
sible. 


We handle ready-to-wear 
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for men, women and children, 
and I believe that many lines now 
sold generally could be better sold 
on an equitable basis of exclusive 
agencies. We are much more in- 
clined to consider new lines when 
they are offered to us exclusively 
in Baltimore. When we buy such 
lines, we are more inclined to ad- 
vertise and feature them than the 
goods we handle which are also 
sold by other stores in town; but 
before we accept any exclusive- 
agency proposition we are just as 
careful in the study of the manu- 
facturer’s methods and policy as 
we are in our examination of the 
merchandise.” 


RECOMMENDS STUDY OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE SELLING 


Of course there are many ad- 
vertised lines and articles that 
cannot be sold profitably through 
exclusive agencies because of the 
frequency of their purchase by 
consumers and the smallness of 
their prices; but the investigation 
strongly indicated that agency sell- 
ing could be adopted in a number 
of lines that are now generally 
sold, and with profitable advan- 
tages to both manufacturers and 
retailers. Among those _inter- 
viewed, the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of more and better agency 
selling is Clifford M. Crossley, 
advertising manager of Stewart 
& Company’s department store, 
also of Baltimore, who related 
several experiences to prove his 
contention. For ten years Mr. 
Crossley was a member of the 
advertising staff of John Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store, and 
for many years he has made a spe- 


‘cial study of various phases of 


department-store merchandising. 
“It is essential,” he declared, 
“that manufacturers of advertised 
gdéods acquire a better under- 
standing of the department store’s 
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selling problems, and I am con- 
vinced that a better knowledge of 
our difficulties will result in a 
prompt and widespread develop- 
ment of the exclusive agency sell- 
ing plan. 

“Ever since the deflation period 
which followed the war, the de- 
partment-store field has been beset 
by price cutting in practically 
every city in the country. The 
special price appeal is a thing that 
we always have tried to get away 
from, except for necessary clear- 
ances, and I believe that every 
department-store management that 
is progressive feels the same way 
about it. There is nothing that 
encourages price cutting like sell- 
ing an advertised article or line 
to several competitive stores in a 
locality, and by adhering to such 
a policy the manufacturers of 
numerous lines are actually assist- 
ing in building up one of our 
greatest handicaps to better busi- 
ness. 

“Successful department - store 
advertising must be news in the 
highest sense of the word; it 
must announce and explain inter- 
esting events, and, of necessity, it 
must carry as many exclusive 
features as possible. Of course 
the cutting of prices is a simple, 
easy way to manufacture events; 
but when it is continued day after 
day, season after season, it creates 
undesirable impressions on the 
public mind and becomes a 
demoralizing influence. 

“A more important and inter- 
esting event is the fact that a de- 
sirable article or line can be pur- 
chased in Baltimore only in our 
store. Every advertised line that 
is sold to us exclusively gives us 
advertising opportunities. Such 
lines enable us to advertise fea- 
tures that bring people to the 
store, and without the lure of cut 
prices. 

“When new lines are offered to 
us the first question we ask is 
whether we can control them. We 
know from experience that by 
featuring and advertising a good, 
exclusive line we can increase our 
business more than we can by 
holding any number of special 
sales based on price, for the réa- 
son that the business on the ex- 
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clusive line repeats and builds up, 
while the price sale tends to create 
one-time purchasers. Our heaviest 
purchases go into our exclusive 
lines, and we always give them 
preference in our store and win- 
dow displays and in our adver- 
tising. We consider them our 
most important merchandise, and 
only by giving us an exclusive 
agency can a manufacturer secure 
our full co-operation.” 


COMPLETE CO-OPERATION 


So much for the interests of 
the progressive department store; 
but how does the manufacturer 
fare in selling his goods ‘on the 
exclusive - agency basis? Mr. 
Crossley is convinced that, with 
comparatively few exceptions, all 
manufacturers in the field could 
simplify their businesses and dis- 
tribute their goods more economi- 
cally by adopting proper forms of 
the exclusive-agency plan. In 
support of this claim he referred 
to an extensive advertising cam- 
paign he was preparing on a line 
of blankets, and continued: 

“Last season we accepted an 
exclusive proposition on the line 
and made it a success. This sea- 
son we are determined to sell 
more of it, and we shall advertise 
it generously. We shall co-opera- 
ate fully with the manufacturer 
using his dealer helps, tying-up 
with his national advertising, fea- 
turing the goods in our windows, 
and doing everything in reason to 
sell as large a volume as possible. 

“That is the program we fol- 
lowed last season. The merchan- 
dise is of excellent quality, and it 
was advertised effectively by the 
manufacturer. As soon as the 
national campaign had started we 
used liberal space in announcing 
the fact that we handled the goods 
exclusively in Baltimore. We 
made a special event of our first 
sale, devoting a number of wit- 
dows to a week’s display early in 
the season. That was good news 
for us to announce. The goods 
were important, the season for 
them was just beginning, and we 
considered that the proposition 
was well worth a week’s special 
effort. 

“The business of the best day 
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of the week reached a total of 
$14,000 on the line, and we se- 
cured regular prices for the blan- 
kets. That will give you a hint 
‘as to the volume for the season; 
it was entirely satisfactory to us, 
and we were assured by the man- 
ufacturer that it went far beyond 
his expectations. 

“Niow, without doubt, the man- 
ufacturer could have sold four or 
five accounts in Baltimore, possi- 
bly more. The national advertis- 
ing was sufficient to create calls 
for the goods, and it is probable 
that we would have bought the 
line to supply the demand from 
our customers created by the ad- 
vertising. But I am sure ghat we 
would not have bought more than 
5 per cent of the volume we were 
able to dispose of on our exclu- 
sive-agency plan. We cannot af- 
ford to advertise and feature any 
branded line that is regularly sold 
in three or four competitive 
stores. 

“Our experience with the blan- 
ket line was not unique by any 
means. You will find that all of 
our important departments carry 
exclusive lines that are relatively 
as productive. Silks are one of 
our most important lines, as they 
are in every department store. 
And we expect, this season, to 
take on a certain well-known line 
of silks exclusively. 


AGENCY SELLS WHOLE LINE 


“If this line were not confined 
to us our silk buyer would go 
through it and select the best pat- 
terns and grades for our trade. 
In all, we would not buy more 
than three or four thousand yards. 
But with the line confined to us, 
we would buy it liberally, and put 
behind it all of the power of our 
selling organization. On an ex- 
clusive-agency basis we _ could 
handle at least 40,000 yards dur- 
ing the season. 

“That, I think, will give a fair 
idea of the difference between the 
goods we merely handle and those 
we sell. We aim to spend 3% 
per cent of our volume in adver- 
tising. Our distribution is close 
to 100 per cent, since we can, 
during the course of. a season, at- 
tract to the store practically all 
of the people in our community 
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who constitute the classes of trade 
we desire to serve. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the exclusive. 
agency plan of selling is just as 
advantageous to the manufactur: 
ers as it is to us, and, with certain 
exceptions, I believe that all of 
our manufacturers would arrive 
at the same conclusion if they 
would study the needs and prob- 
lems of stores like ours through- 
out the country and investigate 
the conditions of retail distriby- 
tion today.” 

Even among: the smaller stores 
there appears to be a growing ten- 
dency to offer co-operation only 
to those manufacturers who sell 
their goods on the exclusive plan. 
And in the case of well-located, 
progressive stores, the retailers 
are pretty generally convinced that 
it is to the interests of the manu- 
facturers to sell them exclusively. 

It was a very hot day and there 
were comparatively few people on 
the streets of Richmond; but 
Howell Brothers’ store was ex- 
ceptionally active. The sales- 
people were all busy, and several 
customers were waiting to be 
served. R. A. Frayser, in charge 
of merchandising, explained that 
the store continued its advertising 
throughout the summer, and that 
it had experienced no hot weather 
depression. 

Howell Brothers handle hard- 
ware and sporting goods, and 
Mr. Frayser said that, wherever 
possible, the store confined its 
purchases to _ exclusive - agency 
lines. Discussing the subject, he 
mentioned two points that seem to 
be particularly pertinent. 

“We have demonstrated many 
times,” he said, “that we can sell 
much more of a line or article 
that is placed exclusively with us, 
than we can a similar line or ar- 
ticle sold to several stores. Ifa 
line is so extensively advertised 
that it is to our advantage to put 
it in, regardless of the fact that 
other stores carry it, we merely 
supply the demand created by the 
advertising. 

“Furthermore, we buy just a 
little as we can to represent the 
generally sold line. It is not aé- 
visable for us to buy it in any: 
thing like the quantities we buy 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The problem 
most national 
advertisers 


must solve— 


is not so much how to do MORE 
advertising as how to get more 


OUT of it— 


How to use it, not only to 
create .consumer accept- 
ance, but to convert this 


acceptance into SALES: 


Success in solving this prob- 
lem will largely determine the 
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leaders in American business. 
The necessity of a solution is 
more far-reaching than just the 
matter of economy. Changing 
conditions demand it; old stand- 
ards are inadequate; the com- 
plexity of our changing social 
life demands it; competition de- 
mands it; rising distribution costs 
demand it. Mere spending of 


more money is worse than waste. 


This problem is being success- 


fully met and profitably solved. 


T is being done by making the advertising 

plan and expenditure place a requirement 
upon the business. This requirement involves 
complete acceptance of the obligation placed 
upon executives and salesmen alike to make 
fullest use of the advertising (1) asa yardstick 
to determine accomplishment; (2) its correct 
interpretation to the sales organization; (3) to 
convey to the trade a correct understanding of 
what advertising means and the obligation that 
trade must assume in its own best interests. 
Those manufacturers who are placing these 
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requirements upon themselves are solving the 
problem of getting greater returns from their 
advertising and sales investment. 


IBERTY believes that the publisher like- 

wise must assume his share of the obligation - 
in the effort to get more out of advertising. 
Liberty was made an altogether different 
weekly in order to help manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers meet their new selling require- 
ments. It makes these three definite con- 
tributions to business: 


1—Greater visibility of advertisements is 
Liberty’s first service to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. A bold and unique makeup places 
advertising on an equal footing with editorial 
content. Advertisements run opposite a page 
of reading matter. Each gets 100% attention. 
They are not bunched. Since every story or 
feature reads through completely without turn- 
ing to the back pages, every part of Liberty 
has lively reader interest. — 


2—The whole-family appeal of Liberty 
insures more efficient selling. With news 
pictures of world-wide events, editorials, fiction 
and special articles for young and old, sports, 
fashions, etc., Liberty provides a thorough 
coverage of the entire family. Advertisements 
in Liberty are seen by the buying unit—the 
whole family. Merchants everywhere testify 
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to the number of cases in which the woman 
helps select the man’s new suit; the part the 
man plays in purchasing washing machines; 
the influence of the son and daughter in the 
selection of a car. 


3—Liberty’s third important contribution 
is directed circulation. Wholesalers, retailers, 
boys,100,000 in all, form its distributing organi- 
zation, serving the nation’s buying com- 
munities so as to be of greatest value to 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. Liberty’s 
circulation, thus directed, becomes a most 
valuable part of national selling. 


Liberty 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


Fiction—Articles—Advertising—News-Pictures— 
Fashions—Patterns—Sports 


THE COLOROTO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
7 South Dearborn Street 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Vanderbilt 2336 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 





NINE and ONE HALF MILLION NICKELS! 


During the first 18 weeks of Liberty’s life, more 
than nine and one-half million copies were sold! 
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oi exclusive lines, because we can- 
not afford to invest heavily in 
goods that may be depreciated in 
value overnight by a competitive 
price-cutter. 

“Undoubtedly the most impor- 
taut advantage of the exclusive 
agency is that it enables us to up- 
hold prices. We have built up our 
business on a basis of quality. 
You can’t get merchandise that is 
too good for our trade. And I 
don’t care how excellent the qual- 
ity of a piece of merchandise is, 
or how extensively it is adver- 
tised, if it is offered at bargain 
prices a few times the public 
thinks there’s something the mat- 


ter with it, and it loses its quality 


attraction.’ 

During another interview the 
actual selling power of an exclu- 
sive-agency proposition was dis- 
cussed. The merchandise manager 
of a high-class department store, 
of Washington, D. C., admitted 
that the salesman who offered a 
new line of merchandise stood a 
much better chance of selling the 


store if he offered his goods on 
an exclusive basis. 


AN EXCLUSIVE REPUTATION 


The store appeals to the best 
class of trade, and has the repu- 
tation of being decidedly preju- 
diced against advertised goods; 
but it was explained that the 
apparent prejudice was not a 
resistance to advertising, by any 
means, but arose from the neces- 
sity of making the store as differ- 
ent as possible from all other 
stores in town. 

Therefore the reason that ad- 
vertised lines are not looked upon 
with special favor is merely be- 
cause of their usual widespread 
distribution. The manager ex- 
plained that the store went to 
considerable trouble and expense 
to secure special and exclusive de- 
signs in women’s apparel, furni- 
ture, jewelry and many other 
lines, and that, except for staple 
lines, exclusiveness was consid- 
ere’ one of the most important 
elements of the store’s policy. 

Another attraction is the store’s 
reputation for showing new and 
des'rable goods first in Washing- 
ton. And the manager said, fur- 
ther, that the store would always 
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consider the purchase of attrac- 
tive, advertised, new merchandise 
on an exclusive basis covering a 
season or year, when it would not, 
in most instances, buy the goods 
if they were offered elsewhere. 
This policy is undoubtedly shared 
by many other high-class depart- 
ment stores, and it appears to offer 
the manufacturer an opportunity 
of securing prompt, limited dis- 
tribution, with the prestige of sell- 
ing exclusive stores that will 
facilitate the securing of wider 
distribution at a later time. 

Still another phase of the sub- 
ject was emphasized as especially 
important by C. J. Berry, of 
Mayer & Company. This store, 
probably the largest retail furni- 
ture establishment in Washing- 
ton, has specialized for many 
years in the selling of advertised 
lines and specialties, and has been 
conspicuously successful in its co- 
operation with national adver- 
tisers. 

Mr. Berry said that a furniture 
retailer could not afford to give 
the full weight of his selling ef- 
fort to lines which he did not 
control in his community. His 
concern maintains a selling or- 
ganization for the purpose of fol- 
lowing up all inquiries received 
from manufacturers who secure 
them by advertising nationally, 
and he commented on the demor- 
alizing and inevitable results of 
the attempts of several competi- 
tors to follow up the same leads. 

“While they are of unquestion- 
able value,” he continued, “the di- 
rect calls created by the manufac- 
turer’s national advertising are 
not its most important result, 
from the viewpoint of the furni- 
ture retailer. Of vastly more im- 
portance is the fact that the ad- 
vertising makes the goods much 
easier to sell, and, through close 
co-operation with the manufac- 
turer, offers the retailer an oppor- 
tunity to increase both his volume 
of business and his number of 
customers. 

“If a manufacturer of an ad- 
vertised furniture line sells more 
than one dealer in Washington, 
he cannot, in all fairness, expect 
them all to push and feature his 
goods. If he adopts that policy, 
he can do little more, as a usual 
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thing, than to induce several 
dealers to stock his line and 
merely supply the demand that 
comes to them from the adver- 
tising. 

“On the other hand, if he sells 
but one dealer, the manufacturer 
has the right to expect and insist 
on the closest kind of co-opera- 
tion. Besides the merchandise in- 
volved, the dealer benefits by a 
concession, and his rights in the 
local development of the manu- 
facturer’s business are recognized 
and protected. Then the dealer 
can afford to use all dealer helps, 
to stock the goods heavily, to fea- 
ture and advertise them liberally, 
and sell rather than merely carry 
the merchandise. 

“That the latter plan is the best 
both for the furniture retailer and 
the manufacturer, I think we have 
demonstrated many times. For 
eighteen years we have been the 
exclusive agents for a widely ad- 
vertised specialty, and we have 
successfully handled another for 
fourteen years on the same basis. 
The manufacturers are undoubt- 
edly well satisfied with their busi- 
ness here, and I assure you that 
the great bulk of our business is 
made up of lines and specialties 
sold to us exclusively. 

“In several instances, manufac- 
turers have confined their lines to 
us after selling them generally, 
and with profitable results. One 
of the most interesting that I re- 
call is a line of furniture that has 
been advertised nationally for 
eight or ten years. For a long 
time we were among four of five 
dealers who bought the line in 
Washington; but two years ago 
we induced the manufacturer to 
sell us exclusively, with the as- 
surance that we would be able to 
increase his volume of business in 
this community. 

“Since then, we have diligently 
followed up every inquiry sent to 
us by the manufacturer; we have 
featured and advertised the line; 
but we have not given it any bet- 
ter attention than we give all of 
our advertised lines and special- 
ties that are sold to us exclusively. 
We have simply followed our 
usual policy, and I feel safe in 
stating that we are now selling at 
least four times the volume that 
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the manufacturer previously sold 
to all four or five dealers. The 
experience is by no means excep- 
tional; it merely illustrates the 
difference between handling and 
actually selling advertised mer- 
chandise in our line.” 

To report the other interviews 
would necessitate renetition; for 
without exception all of the re- 
tailers agreed that the exclusive- 
agency proposition was of utmost 
importance, and that it greatly fa- 
cilitated the establishing of ac- 
counts of advertised lines and 
specialties that cost any appreci- 
able sum or that required consid- 
erable investment. And there is 
no doubt that the great majority 
of established retailers feel that 
their full co-operation with the 
manufacturer should entitle them 
to the exclusive sale of his goods 
in their communities. 


Form O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc. 


Oscar S. Tyson and L. W. Seeligsberg 
have formed O. S. Tyson and Company, 
Inc., to conduct an advertising agency, 
with offices at New York. 

Mr. Tyson, president of the new or- 
ganization, was recently vice-president 
of Rickard and Company, advertising 
agency, New York. He was at one 
time Eastern sales manager of Electrical 
World and Eastern advertising manager 
of Factory Magazine. 

Mr. Seeligsberg, vice-president and 
treasurer of the new company, has for 
the last year been operating an agency 
under his own name. e was formerly 
business manager of several of the 
McGraw-Hill publications and also man 
ager of the service department and 
assistant to the president. 


Climalene Advances 
H. R. Ickes 


H. R. Ickes, Western district sales 
manager, at Chicago, of The Climalene 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general sales 
manager. He will make his headquar- 
ters at Canton. Mr. Ickes joined the 
company as a salesman in 1911. Since 
that time he has supervised most of the 
introductory sales work on Climalene. 


“Press” 
Buys “Telegram” 

The Long Beach, Calif., Press, has 

purchased the Long Beach Telegram. 

two newspapers were merged on 

September 1 and are being published 

under the name of the Press-Telegram. 


Long Beach, Calif., 
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Don’t worry about 
the pronunciation 
of the word lineage 


Say it any way you 
please — but the fact 
remains that Novem- 
ber TRUE STORY 


closed with a 


“LINEAGE” 
of 42,200 


309 advertisers in this 
issue solve the prob- 
lem by translating 
“lineage”’ into “sales.” 








Want to Stimulate Your Salesmen? 


What Have Others Done? 


Here Are Expressions of Some Sales 


Managers on the Subject 


By August Belden 


A RED-HEADED president of 
a company. out West had a 
saies conference in a California 
city a short time ago. This presi- 
dent called his men together from 
all over the country to meet in a 
great conclave to last for two 
days. The day came for the big 
meeting; the men assembled in 
the hall hired for the purpose. 
The president called the meeting 
to order. He said: “We are not 
here to talk about the weather (it 
was hot out there in California), 
nor are we here to talk politics. 
We are here to talk only one 
thing, sales. I want more orders 
or your resignations. The meet- 
ing is adjourned.” And that was 
all there was to the big confer- 


ence which many men had trav- 


eled miles to attend. This was 
“brass-tack stuff’ with a ven- 
geance, but it certainly was not 
leadership. 

Most men need stimulation, 
even the high-powered stars. Just 
an order to sell goods is not 
enough. But what sort of stimu- 
lation is the best? Should it be 
stimulation of the enthusiastic 
kind, generalities of pep after the 
“go-getter” style, or should it be 
in the form of contests, utilizing 
the game spirit in men, or the 
slave-driving type of stimulation 
which uses only one formula, the 
meat of which is “Get busy or get 
out”? 

There is no one, single answer, 
for all men are different and con- 
ditions in different businesses are 
never just the same. 

E. V. Peters, general sales man- 
ager of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, tells me that he believes 
that the focal point of the whole 
proposition of the stimulation of 
men is in giving them a broad 
comprehensive picture of the 
company’s aims and ambitions so 
that they can develop a big vision 
of the possibilities in their work. 
With such a vision in mind the 


daily task becomes but a pawn ii 
the bigger game, the men begi: 
to see that getting an order mean 
much more than just getting an 
order; they begin to sense how 
each thing they do fits into the 
broader scheme, and how the) 
themselves fit into the general 
plan and how it is possible fo: 
them to grow in importance and 
thus advance steadily to the upper 
levels of management. 


THIS SALESMAN LICKED HIMSEL! 


To illustrate what he meant 
Mr. Peters told this story about 
one of the company’s younge: 
salesmen. This young man was 
employed for the specific purpose 
of selling Mapaz, a zinc paste de- 
veloped for the special use of the 
master painter. He was given a 
certain territory and he had only 
one job to do, sell Mapaz. He 
started off bravely enough, but as 
the weeks went on his courage 
began to cool, for he didn’t seem 
to be able to sell very much, at 
least not enough to make him 
stand as a profitable investment 
to the company. He figured the 
whole thing out and saw that his 
salary more than ate up the 
profits on the Mapaz he was sell- 
ing. His one thought on the 
matter was that the time would 
surely come when headquarters 
would call him in and say that he 
wasn’t making any money for the 
house and therefore he had better 
look for another job. He thought 
he would beat the office to it so he 
went in and put the proposition 
before Mr. Peters just as he saw 


it. 

“T told him,” Mr. Peters said 
“that he shouldn’t be discour- 
aged. That he had sold more 
Mapaz than we had expected him 
to sell and that in our opinion he 
was doing very well indeed. He 
had no business to lose his nerve. 
Then I went on to explain to him 
the whys and wherefores of 
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CAPS: may be worn by golfers, motorists 
and yachtsmen. They should not be 
worn by salesmen when calling on cus- 
tomers. But how often does the printed 
salesman appear in the presence of a 
customer looking more like a bandit 
than an ambassador? Dress up your 
direct advertising! Give it side! Off 
with the cap and on with the Dunlap! 
Away with the bandanna and on with 
the Arrow collar! Raus mit the over- 
alls, on with the Bell habiliments! Who 
can thus. metamorphize your printed 
matter? Answer: We can. That’s our 
business. 








Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York ! 
pet | 
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Outdoor 





Advertising * 


Some factors to consider 


ie is an error to classify all outdoor advertis- 
ing as mete publicity. There are many 
strategic sales possibilities in outdoor advertis- 
ing. Some of these are: 


1. To reiterate one main selling point. 


2. To establish a theme for advertising in 
other media. 


3. To establish a slogan. 


To make a package familiar in its actual 
colors. 


5. To establish a colored trademark. _— 
verti: 
nt is one oO 


6. To reach readers of your magazine or dealing w 
newspaper advertisements as near as pos- 5 which’ f 


advercis 
next will 
onomic al F 


7. To identify local distribution. ion. 


The BLACKMAN Compdh w 


ADVERTISING 2% § 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER OUTDOOR STREET@W YO 








sible to the point of purchase. 
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To ANY ADVERTISER we will be glad to send a 
copy of our detailed memorandum “Outdoor 
Advertising —Some Factors to Consider.” 








Advertisers with whom we work: 
WALTER M.LOWNEYCO_ = _ Lowney’s Chocolates 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY Gargoyle Mobiloil 

Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine O1/s 
THE NATIONALCITY CO. Investment Securities 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORP. Sunset Dyes 
PROCTER & GAMBLE Crisco + Ivory Soa, 
Ivory Soap Flakes + Chipso > P. & G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap 


THE PACKER MFG.CO.,Inc. Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo - Packer's Charm 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. Sherwin-Williams 
Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


. ALFRED H.SMITHCO. Dyjer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts and Toiletries 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO. Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 


THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 
120 West 42nd St., New York 
Please send your memorandum, ‘‘ Outdoor 
Advertising — Some Factors to Consider.’’ 
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Mapaz and just what it was that 
we wanted him to accomplish. I 
gave him a big. broad view of his 
opportunity and showed him what 
he could make of it if he would 
just keep on working steadily, 
with faith in himself and his 
house. What we were really 
after,” I explained, “was the in- 
terest and co-operation of the 
master painter and selling Mapaz 
was one way of getting it. The 
master painter usually mixed his 
own paints and wasn’t using as 
much zinc in his mixtures as we 
thought he ought to and he wasn’t 
using prepared paints to the ex- 
tent that we thought he should 
and prepared paints contained 
zine. Mapaz is a prepared prod- 
uct containing zinc which the 
master painter can use when mix- 
ing his own. Therefore if we 
could get master painters worked 
up to the point of buying and 
using Mapaz we would be on the 
way to converting them to a 
greater use of paints containing 
zinc. I pointed out all these 
things to the discouraged young 
man, showing him just how his 
work fitted into our general plans. 
I told him that his work among 
these painters, calling upon them, 
attending their meetings, etc., was 
bringing him into constant touch 
with one of the biggest outlets of 
the paint industry. I showed him 
that the closer he got to these men 
the more widely known he would 
become to the paint trade as a 
whole and he might be heading 
for a position somewhere in the 
paint field even bigger than any 
we could possibly give him here. 
Drawing the broader picture made 
a new man of him.” 


DASH VS. MARATHON VIEWPOINT 


Mr. Peters said that his com- 
pany does not believe in any of 
the artificial methods sometimes 
employed to stimulate salesmen. 
The company feels that all of its 
men have their eyes on a much 
bigger goal than gold watches, 
trips to Europe, automobiles or 
extra cash at the end of the year. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
believes that the stimulation of 
men should begin when the men 
are hired; that is to say, men 
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should be hired with a view to 
what they are going to be ten 
years hence and not for what they 
can do when set loose in the field, 
If the right kind of men are em- 
ployed at the beginning the 
stimulation problem more or less 
takes care of itself as the years 
go by. This does not mean, 
however, that men do not need in- 
spiration from time to time, 
They all do, even the best of 
them. And it is right here that ' 
leadership comes in. No sales 
organization can rise higher than 
its sales manager. f the sales 
manager is a big, human, straight- 
thinking individual he will have a 
big, human, straight-thinking or- 
ganization, but if he is a man with 
limitations his organization will 
have the same limitations. What 
counts most in the proper stimu- 
lation of salesmen, in the opinion 
of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, is first the right men, a 
complete knowledge of the prod- 
uct to be sold, a comprehensive 
vision of the possibilities in the 
business and_ able leadership. 

Close personal contact is by far 
the best way to give inspiration. 
This, of course, cannot be had 
where sales organizations are very 
large, but where they are of 
reasonable size it can be had 
through branch managers. The 
company holds periodical meet- 
ings of the informal type at its 
various branches and sometimes 
at its different nlants and occa- 
sionally at the main office in New 
York. Mr. Peters believes that 
one of the best stimulators is en- 
couragement and he would stay 
up nights to compliment a man 
on some particularly good piece 
of work. Men appreciate this, 
they like a word of commenda- 
tion, it shows them that the house 
is thinking of them and watching 
their progress. It helps them and 
all men need help. 

The game spirit is pretty well 
developed in most men. Twenty- 
five cents a hole “peps” things up 
quite a bit in a golf match. It 
isn’t that the players are anxious 
to win the money for the money’s 
sake. The reward is merely a 
goal to shoot for, an evidence of 

(Continued on page 93) 
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CHAMPION 


dable for Every Eng 


Aname that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 


Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


Wear A GENTLEMAN 
WOULD WEAR. WE 
CANNOT SAY MORE, 


Harris & Frank 
Los Angeles 


DNE of the most talked-of poster campaigns of the year is 
hat now conducted for the STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY, 


which the above design is one of a series. 


Dur plan enables an advertiser to direct the dealer’s adver- 

sing with his approval. This successful method has been 
erfected by our organization. We originated not only its 
tails, but the series of Posters as well. Our methods will 
explained to any interested advertiser. 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C2, INC. 
550 WEST 57mm STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 


Atlanta Richmond Akron Philadelphia Wilmin 
Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco London, England 
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The Difficult Door 


Where salesmen rarely 
enetrate National Petro- 


Offices: eum News is welcomed 
ear, evety week. Many hundreds 
CHICAGO of the “deciding” executives in 


360 N. Michigan Ave. ee 
poet oi the oil industry not only have 


342 Madison Ave. National Petroleum News with- 


608 Bonk af Commnerce in reach in their offices but 
= also subscribe for a personal 


HOUSTON, TEXAS o ‘ 
614 West Building Copyfordelivery attheir homes. 
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ess. Many. firms find it 
rofitable to take advantage of 
game spirit in men and to 
lay upon that instinct to win, no 
iter what the game may be. 
ry often a reward makes the 
thing interesting and gives stimu- 
lus to what may seem to many 
just humdrum work. 

But as in the case of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, other em- 
ployers feel that offering prizes 
of any nature for the purpose of 
stimulating sales is a direct insult 
io their men. They feel that the 
men are already giving their best, 
that they are being paid for sell- 
ing goods and are selling all they 
can, therefore the offering of 
prizes is an insinuation that they 
are not doing the best they can. 
But when the thing is looked at 
from the angle of the spirit of 
the game and prizes are consid- 
ered merely as “something to 
make it interesting,” then the 
complexion ‘of the proposition 
changes. It is then a different 


matter entirely. 


FINDS SALES CONTESTS WORTH 
WHILE 


One manufacturer who believes 
in the efficacy of sales contests is 
the Oakley Chemical Company of 
New York. This company manu- 
factures and sells a _ cleaning 
compound for industrial plants. 
The work of its salesmen is high- 
ly technical. They not only must 
know their own product but must 
know how it can be used to the 
best advantage, they must also 
know a great deal about the 
manufacturer’s own processes and 
be able to give sound advice on 
many matters. Therefore these 
men are more than salesmen, they 
are technical cleaning experts. 
From the nature of their work 
one would naturally think that 
sales contests would be a very 
poor way to stimulate their ef- 
forts. On the contrary the Oak- 
ley company has found it other- 
wise and has for years been a 
believer in the contest form of 
sales stimulation. 

|. Fred Tonn, sales manager of 
the company, believes the game 
spirit is strong in every man. 
Most of the Oakley salesmen are 
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educated men, some of them 
former mechanical engineers, 
some chemists and so on, yet they 
are all interested in playing the 
game in the company’s various 
contests. There is the annual af- 
fair which is called the “First Re- 
peat Contest.” At the end of the 
year prizes are given to the men 
who get the most first repeat 
orders. This affair also has a 
monthly feature, which gives 
every man a chance to win some- 
thing. The prizes for the monthly 
winners are in the form of cou- 
pons which are redeemab!e in 
merchandise which the company 
lists in a catalogue. These prizes 
are for the purpose of interesting 
the wives of the men. In addi- 
tion to the three prizes for the 
winners each month, every man is 
given ten coupons for each repeat 
order he gets. Besides this con- 
test, there is another called the 
“Ratio Repeat” contest. This is 
for the purpose of seeing which 
men can sell the most of former 
repeating customers. Each man 
is supposed to get 80 per cent of 
his former repeat customers. 
Then there is the annual “Quota” 
contest. 

For the purpose of helping the 
July sales, Mr. Tonn tried a new 
plan, a sort of contest without 
prizes. He put it up to all the 
men to get at least $1,000 more 
than their average for the past six 
months. He translated this re- 
quirement into terms of so many 
barrels each day for each man 
and made it a daily task. Postal 
cards were prepared addressed to 
Mr. Tonn which the men were 
asked to send in each day. . This 
card read as follows: “Dear 
Fred:—You set my daily task at 

barrels, or equivalent, of 

Here’s what I got to- 

The card also carried a 
photograph of Mr. Tonn which 
made it a sort of informal, 
friendly proposition. The plan 
worked wonderfully, Mr. Tonn 
said. Thinking of the job in 
terms of barrels per day and the 
necessity of returning the card 
acted as a rather unusual spur. 
Several surprising things came 
out of it. For example, one man 
who had always been a_ hard 
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worker, making many calls every 
day, never seemed to be able to 
et the business which he should. 

ime and time again he had been 
asked to set a task for himself 
and concentrate on certain pros- 
pects long enough to get them. 
He had been shown how to work 
systematically, but somehow 
never could get the idea. The 
daily task and the returnable pos- 
tal card did the trick. He settled 
down in a systematic way and 
beat his average by more than 
the $1,000 asked for. The same 
thing happened in the case of a 
very poor salesman, who didn’t 
seem to be able to catch on at 
all. He also beat his record and 
came in at the end of the month 
among the highest so far as per- 
centage of gain was concerned. 

This company believes that 
contests also serve another pur- 
pose besides the direct stimula- 
tion of men and sales. They give 
the sales manager something: to 
write about. Instead of having to 
tell a man how badly he is doing 
he can point out the fact that he 
is pretty well down the list in the 
swimming race and that by a 
little effort he can surely pass Jim 
Smith, who is only fifty points 
ahead. And there are many other 
ways in which his work can be 
discussed in a friendly, sporting 
spirit, especially since he knows 
all about what is going on 
through the pages of the sales- 
men’s magazine, the “Review of 
the Month.” 


SPURS NATURAL INCLINATION 


ether sales contests can be 
x to all types of selling and 
a 
It 1 


s of men is a question. 

cult, however, to find 

reasons Why they cannot. C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the 
Dictaphone Corporation of New 
York, who is an authority upon 
the subject of contests, believes 
that they can be applied in the 
majority of cases. Mr. Wood- 
bridge says that “The salesman 
who doesn’t want to sell more 
goods this year than he sold last 
year is as rare as the man who 
hopes to receive less salary this 
year than he received last. The 
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fundamental idea of a contest is to 
develop and energize those factors 
that aid an individual to do as 
well as the previous year, or 
better, or so that his results will 
mark the salesman as a success 
“Are there businesses were 
contests should never be employ ed? 
There may be. I have never 
heard of a company that did not 
have ambitions. As to the kind 
of contests that give the best 
results, that depends upon the 
conditions and whether every con- 
testant has an equal chance to 
win. Unquestionably the contest 
that links men together in groups 
or teams gets better interest out 
of the men than where each man 
works as a single unit. When a 
single player quits, all the others 
rejoice because a contestant has 
been eliminated. When the plaver 
who wants to quit is on a team, 
his team mates won't let him.” 
There are, however, conditions 
existing where sales _ contests 
wouldn’t fit at all into the selling 
plan. Take for example those 
organizations that sell for manu- 
facturers and do the job for a 
number of them. The Harold F. 
Ritchie Co., whose selling work 
extends pretty well over the globe, 
is such an organization. This 
company handles the sales for 
such advertised products as Eno’s 
Fruit Salts, Glover’s Dog Reme 
dies, Frostilla Lotion, Mifflin 
Alcohol, Glaxo Baby Food, Sun- 
set Soap Dyes, Inecto Hair Dye 
etc. The company holds no con- 
tests of any kind. The nature of 
its business prevents the applica- 
tion of such methods of sales 
stimulation. Almost any contest 
it might wish to stage would work 
out unfairly to some of the 
manufacturers which the company 
represents. Some item or other 
would necessarily be neglected in 
the dash for prizes. It couldn't 
be otherwise. So this company 
has to content itself with the 
simpler methods of. stimulation 
such as personal and form letters 
to its men and through persoual 
contact between the field super- 
visors and the. salesmen. ‘he 
principal part of each district 
sales manager’s work is to citeu- 
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Dig Into the Washington Market 
and You'll Find 


First—that it is highly concentrated. Nearly 
half a million prosperous people reside with- 
in the area of the District of Columbia— 
the seat of the National Government. 

Second—that it is a steady, fluctuateless mar- 
ket. No community in the country is 
established upon a more stable foundation— 
where incomes are liberal, unaffected by in- 
dustrial variations; and where the ability 
to buy is dependent only upon inclination. 

Third—that it is a very easy market to 
contact. One newspaper—THE STAR— 
Evening and Sunday—-completely covers 
the field and influentially dominates it with 
its inclusive home circulation. 


Our Statistical Department 
is at your service— 
for specific information. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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late throughout the territory, 
working with the men, inspiring 
and teaching them. 

While sales contests of ‘ many 
kinds form a big part of sales 
management of the Elliott Fisher 
Company as it does with most of 
the other office appliance manu- 
facturers, C. H. Reed, New York 
district sales manager of the com- 
pany, said that he felt that the 
foundation of proper sales stimu- 
lation went far deeper than the 
contest. Like Mr. Peters of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, he 
believes that it begins with the 
selection of men. 

Mr. Reed says that there are 
three cardinal points in sales or- 
ganization, selection, training and 
direction. If each one of these 
divisions is perfect, sales stimula- 
tion becomes automatic, the right 
thing will be done at the right 
time. The tendency in_ sales 
activity today he said is toward 
automatic procedure and control. 
Placing all men on a par is most 
necessary to a properly balanced 
organization and this means equal- 
ized territories. This equalization 
of territory is more than a matter 
of geography. It should be equal- 
ization according to possibilities 
and not according to square miles 
of ground. Business is made up 
of several major groups such as 
financial, insurance, public service, 
wholesale, retail, manufacture, etc. 
In the Elliott-Fisher business, pros- 
pects are to be found in all of 
these groups. But to give out a 
territory to one man which con- 
tains the same total number and 
value of prospects as is given to 
another does not answer the ques- 
tion of equalization. When a man 
tries to cover such a territory he 
works like the old-fashioned 
medical practitioner. He ought to 
be a specialist. If he is an expert 
on bank procedure he should be 
given financial prospects, another 
man should be given retail estab- 
lishments and so on. The terri- 
tories should therefore be divided 
according to specialized prospects. 
This method of dividing terri- 
tdries the Elliott-Fisher Company 
calls “Enterprise Selling” and the 
company has worked out a most 
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intricate and interesting syster 
which gives it exact and automa 
control of all selling work. 

Such equalization of territori 
makes the stimulation problen 
much easier because all men arc 
on an equal footing, and no o: 
feels that any other man has a: 
advantage over him. Then th 
question of quotas has a great 
deal to do with keeping men on 
their toes. Mr. Reed believes that 
quotas should be worked out 
according to possibilities and not 
according to a man’s personal 
ability. A man should not be 
penalized for his cleverness by 
continually loading him with 
quotas he can’t beat while the 
slow man is given an easier task, 
sales possibilities being equal. If 
a man is a fast, hard, clever 
worker he has a right to win 
prizes. 

Contests, prizes, enthusiastic 
sales bulletins, Saturday morning 
meetings, intimate personal letters, 
sales conferences and the like al! 
have their places in stimulation 
work but the beginning of it, as 
Mr. Reed has said, is with those 
three cardinal points of sales 
organization, right selection of 
men, intensive training and lcader- 
ship. 


Prohibition Law Opens a New 
Sales Outlet 


Prohibition has opened a new outlet 
for the sale of barrels and kegs. The 


prohibition laws permit individuals to 
manufacture up to 200 gallons of fruit 
juices for family consumption only, pro- 
vided a report is registered with Nhe 
Collector of Internal Revenue. The 
Cleveland Cooperage Company, Cleve 
land, sees in this provision an op- 
portunity to promote the sale of its 
Triangle C barrels and kegs to the 
general public. Small space is being 
used in newspaper advertising in 
a campaign which it has started to dis 
tribute its products among this new 
class of users. The comnany has sales 
outlets in Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. 


St. Paul Office for 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


H. M. Thompson has opened a St. 
Paul office for the Porter-Eastr 
Byrne Company, Chicago, advertising 
agency. Mr. Thompson was a_ meet 
of Betting-Thompson-Madden, Inc.. 
Paul, advertising agency. 
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Building Boom is Now at 
its Height in Birmingham 


at 


xt TATISTICS on building permits show 
ot Birmingham to be the most active city in the 
c South at the present time in a building way. 

yy During July, 505 permits. were issued for the 
th healthy total of $1,851,770, which ranks this city 
4 first in the South. 


a An enormous building program is being sustained 


ref in Birmingham. Ground has been broken for 
The Redmont, a new hotel; a ten-story office 


ic building for the Southern Railway; the new 
1g hom® of the Birmingham Athletic Club; the 
ii Doctors’ building, a 12-story affair; and others. 
a The Bankers Bond building, a ten-story structure 
ber gets under way October Ist, and the Federal 
les Reserve Bank building and a $2,500,000 court 
of house soon will be under construction. 


Here’s how ten Southern cities rank in July: 


ew Cities Permits Value 

BIRMINGHAM 505 $1,851,770 
~ Memphis 551 1,780,000 
to Atlanta. 411 1,712,358 
_ Miami 253 1,632,290 
the New Orleans 264 1,310,775 
eve: St. Petersburg 175 764,900 
ra Nashville eocee 546,279 
the Knoxville 249 495,320 
"te Tampa 311 348,031 
ees Orlando 138 268,455 


Che Birmingham News 


St. Tue Soutn'’s Greatest NewSpaPer 


tos: NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
mber KELL Y-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
a New York Atlanta Chicago 
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What Do 
Farmers Eat? 


Do farmers get most of their living ‘‘off the 
farm” or do they buy much of their food? 
Do farmers eat the same things as city folks 
and in what quantities? 


Such questions are answered in detail by 
55,000 real farmers in our Food Survey, the 
greatest in history. An analysis of the farm- 
ers’ habits of reading is also given. 


Farmers buy more food than you would sup- 
pose. Full information from this survey will 
not be published, but agencies and advertisers 
may secure the facts from our Bureau of 
Market Analysis upon request. A representa- 
tive will be sent to ‘talk it over’ at your 
convenience. 


There’s a Difference in Farm Papers 


“te 





THE MEREDI 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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FARMING 


More than 850,000 copies 
go every month to real 
farm homes. Farmers 
eertainly do eat—they’re 
good customers for food 
advertisers. 


Food Survey contains val- 
detailed information. It 
you of certain foods which 
best in bulk—others which 


ket easier in small packages 
ill others which require large 

tosecuredemand. Are 
stocking your dealers’ 
es properly? Get the facts! 


Ask our Bureau of Market 
Analysis for definite in- 
formation regarding your 
pees in the farm 





Ss 


I UBLICATIONS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
GARDENS 4 THE DAIRY FARMER 


inneapol's Office: : F. 0, BOHEN 
‘ R. R. RING Advertising Director 
Land MM Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publicatiens 
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E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 











A. B. C. Member 


and the Banker 


The same copy may be a gamble in one 
paper and in another an investment. 


A banker investigating the financial and 
other records of the Erie Daily Times 
would readily endorse the soundness of 
the principles (and principals) that have 
made the Times not only the leading 
paper in every respect and only finan- 
cially successful English daily in Erie, 
but also one of the outstanding news- 
paper properties of Pennsylvania. 


The 36 year record of the Erie Times 
under the continuous management of 
its founder-publisher-owner is the 
reliable forecast of the future. 


Advertising in the Erie Times is an 
investment. 


Erie Daily Times 


Established 1888 


Representatives : 


Evenings except Sunday 


The Advertising Agent 
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Commission Merchants Thinking 
of Advertising 


Some Suggestions as to How They Can Stimulate Demand 


\,TrionaL LeEaGUE oF COMMISSION 

\ERCHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 25, 1924. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

| understand that you recently pub- 
lished a folio containing a symposium of 
the advertising programs of the various 
co-operative campaigns. 

This organization is now studying the 
subject of stimulating the consumption 
of fresh fruits and vegetables through 
educational or publicity methods. e 
feel quite sure that this folio will give 
us much valuable information in con- 
nection with our study of the subject. 
May I request that you kindly send me 
a copy of this folio by return mail. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE oF COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS 
R. S. Frenca, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

several hundred articles on the 
advertising and marketing activi- 
ties of various agricultural and 
horticultural bodies. A list of 
these articles has been sent to Mr. 
French. 

It is interesting to learn that 
the National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants is thinking of ad- 
vertising. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables cannot be given too much 
advertising. The per capita con- 
sumption of these articles of diet 
is still much lower than it should 
be. Commission merchants can 
do much to increase it, for despite 
all that has been said against 
them, commission merchants are 
still a necessary and important 
factor in the distribution of farm 
produce, 

The commission merchant 
should not be blamed for de- 
moralized markets brought about 
by gluts. Prices on farm produce 
are determined by the relationship 
between supply and demand. 
When an excess supply of any 
crop is dumped on any particular 
market, it is simply impossible 
for the commission merchant to 
make profitable returns to his 
shippers. 

It has always seemed to us that 
the only way dumping, with its 
long string of evil consequences, 
can be overcome is by bringing 
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about better co-ordination _ be- 
tween supply and demand. Most 
of the progress that has come in 
agricultural marketing has been 
made in this direction. It has 
been demonstrated in numerous 
instances that supply can be regu- 
lated and distributed better and 
that demand can be stimulated. 

The National League of Com- 
mission Merchants can work in 
this very direction. Perhaps its 
biggest opportunity lies in the 
stimulation of demand, through 
advertising and better sales pro- 
motion. A group of four men 
stopped at a push-cart near 
Printers’ INK offices the other 
day and bought some pears. As 
these men ate, one of them said, 
“T like fresh fruit, but I never 
think of buying any!” The an- 
swer is that the opportunity to 
buy it is seldom presented to him. 
Persons who are not in the habit 
of visiting food stores rarely find 
it convenient to buy fruit. Most 
of us will not go out of our way 
to: buy an article such as fruit, 
and then if it is not regularly 
served at our homes, we may eat 
of it but rarely. 

One of the first things to do. 
therefore, in stimulating the de- 
mand for fruit is to get grocers 
and fruiterers to push it harder. 
No housewife should be allowed 
to place her grocery order over 
the telephone or in person at the 
store without being reminded of 
the new arrivals in fruit and 
vegetables. 

The second thing to do is to let 
the consumin public know, 
through advertising, what fruits 
and vegetables are coming on the 
markets. Many farm products 
have very short seasons. They 
come and go before people realize 
it. Countless sales are lost each 
year because people do not wake 
up to the fact that cherries or 
blueberries or yellow bantam 
corn, or watermelons or some- 


thing else is on the market until 
season is 


the tail-end of the 
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reached. Short-season products 
must be sold with almost violent 
intensity while the season is on. 
Here again most retailers are re- 
miss. Their methods are too 
easy-going. 

A third thing that commission 
merchants can do is to advertise 
to the public how various fruits 
and vegetables can be prepared 
and served; what varieties are 
best for certain purposes, etc. 
The sale of many articles, such 
as green peppers, and artichokes, 
is impeded because so many 
cooks do not know how to serve 
them. The eating of an unripe 
persimmon has turned countless 
persons from this delicious fruit 
for life. Baked apples, baked 
potatoes and many other foods 
will not draw repeat customers 
unless the cook selects the right 
variety. 

There is a chance for commis- 
sion merchants to render many 
other services to the public, such 
as seeing that short-season prod- 
ucts get better distribution in out- 
lying stores, getting stores to dis- 
play their produce better, to price 
it right, etc—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Plan for Convention 


LANS are under way for the 

annual convention of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association 
which is to be held on October 13 
and 14 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. A tentative pro- 
gram has been arranged. In 
announcing this tentative program, 
Keith J. Evans, of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, chair- 
man of the program committee, 
has included the entire list of 
topics but only the names of those 
speakers whose confirmations 
have already come in. The pro- 
gram to date is as follows: 


First Session, Monday Morning, Octo- 
ber 13: Chicago’s Welcome, Ezra 
Clark, president, Engineering Adver- 
9 Association; President’s Address, 
P. C. Gunion, president, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association; appoint- 
ment of committees; “‘Using the Case 
Method of Measuring the Value-of Indus- 
trial Advertising,” G. Crain, Jr., 
Crain Publishing Co. (discussion, led by 
R. D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw & Steel 
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Co.); “Applying the Quota System to i n- 
dustrial Sales,” by an advertising mor 
keting executive (discussion, led by G. ‘1. 
Corey, advertising manager, Clevela.id 
Twist Drill ,Co.) 5 “Echoes of the London 
Convention,” Bennett Chapple, Americ in 
‘Rolling Mill Company, and “What | 
Expect of My Advertising Departmen.” 
by the president of a large industrial cur 
poration selling to industry. 

Second Session, Monday Afternoo,: 
“New Opportunities for the Industrial 
Advertising Manager,” by a writer and 
advertising counselor (discussion, led by 
reogg ll J. Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc.); “Industrial Advertising Suc- 
cesses of 1924” (a group of five-minute 
talks by A. H. Oberndorfer, Sivyer St: el 
Castings Co., Milwaukee; George F. 
Climo, Brown Hoisting Machine Co., 
Cleveland; W. A. Grieves, Jeffrey Mfc. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and George W. Mor- 
rison, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York); 
“Strategy in the Manipulation of Me- 
diums” (speaker unannounced); “Selling 
by Film” (speaker unannounced), and 

“Problems in Technical Research,” by 
P. C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller Bearing C: 
Newark, N. J. : 

Third Session, Tuesday Morning: “Re- 
lations of Advertising and Sales Depart- 
ments,” by Julius S. Hall, Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago (discussion, led by W. W 
French, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind.); “Building a Large Industrial 
Advertising Business with Advertising” 
png th os “Business Papers 
and Wh Can Do for the Adver- 

Re Hopking Chicago Belting 
Co. 1 en Sn led by D. Pease, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland) ; ‘ “What 
Our Company Is Doing in Intensive 
Sales Work,” by a group of five-minute 
speakers; “The Source of Data in In- 
dustrial Advertising.” Ezra W. Clark, 
Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
(discussion, led .by J. C. Winslow, 
Graver Corp., East Chicago, Ind.); 
“What Manufacturers Can Do through 
United Effort to Secure Better Indus- 
trial Advertising.” P. L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Co., New York (dis 
cussion, led by W. L. Doxsey, Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co., Bedford, Ohio); 
“My Thought on What the Manufacturer 
Can Do to Reduce the Cost of Selling in 
the Industrial Field.” (An effort is being 
made to secure Secretary Hoover for 
this topic. If he does not accept, an- 
other authority on marketing will handle 
the topic.) 

Tuesday Afternoon Session: “Black & 
Decker’s Dealer Policy.” G. W. Brogan, 
Baltimore, Md. (discussion, led by W. 
T. Hutcheson, Stewart Iron Works Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio.); “Selling Copy vs. 
Institutional Copy in Industrial Adver- 
tising,”” (by two authorities on the re- 
spective types of copy appeal); Report of 
Standardization Committee; Report of 
Standard Committee; Awards of Prizcs. 
and Report of Nomination Committee and 
Election of Officers. 


New Advertising Photography 
Business 
Mrs. Bettie Frear and Miss Wynn 


Richards, have formed an advertising 
photography business at Chicago. 
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Matches For Sale! | 


ERE, a piece of copy is 

not regarded as adver- 
tising, but as an advertisement. 
We read it to the last line 
before we set the first one, for 
how can you go about a thing 
at all intelligently, if you don’t 
know what it’s all about? The 
feeling and fancy and motive 
and meaning, sometimes even 
the rhythm and romance that 
the author breathes into his 
copy we weave into our typog- 
raphy. Thus, the two strike a 
match without which there’s 
no instantaneous spark to set 
the reader on fire with desire. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Ty pographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Word Sources That Strengthen 
_ Copy Uses 


Where to Go to Catch the Spark of Inspiration When the Wells of New 
Ideas Seem to Dry Up 


By Lister Raymond Alwood 


7” that worth-while book, pub- 
lished last year, “The Handling 
of Words, and Other Studies in 
Literary Psychology,” Vernon 


Lee states in a single sentence the 
whole case for the copy writer of 
today. 


It is while reading that we learn. 


most and best how to write. 


The famous Frenchman’s gen- 
eralization that “all generaliza- 
tions are false, including this 
one,” partially applies here, of 
course. Vernon Lee could have 
improved the occagion by using 
in connection with “reading” 
some such modifying adverb as 
“wisely.” Supposing he had, let 
us see where some of the wise 
reading of today may be found 
—bearing in mind that paramount 
need of the copy writer which 
Emerson has already defined as 
“the boundless opulence of the 
pencil,” a need that may be 
roughly summarized as_ the 
securing of a maximum of ex- 
pression through a minimum of 
language. 

Obviously, this need imposes on 
the copy writer an extraordinary 
burden. Word-handling becomes 
more than haphazard jugglery. It 
is a full-statured art, demanding 
expert manipulation of every 
sorcerer syllable that will mul- 
tiply and magnify meaning with- 
out adding verbiage. If, then, his 
reading is to contribute anything 
to his ability in this difficult voca- 
tion, what sort of books will most 
benefit the copy writer? 

A study of the acknowledged 
style masters of the past is only 
partially and doubtfully helpful, 
for the reason that they wrote in 
a manner banned by the space, 
theme and purpose limitations 
within which the advertising 
writer of today must function. 
The florid and orotund periods 
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of Ruskin and De Quincey ire 
still splendid reading for the read- 
er but.not for the business writer. 
Less true is. the indictment of 
Tennyson and Stevenson—since 
one was a poet, the other essayist 
and novelist, and both word- 
masters and moderns. Yet the 
fact remains that writers who are 
essentially of the hour and aware 
of the fewness of men’s reading 
moments will prove most service- 
able when the copy writer invites 
an evening of leisure. 

The vivid phrase — maximum 
expression in minimum words — 
was always Stevenson’s, for he 
was not only born to it but 
worked for it. As a _ re-writer, 
in fact, I doubt if Stevenson has 
any equal. Nothing contented 
him but his nearest possible per- 
fect. Copy writers enjoy and at 
the same time profit, therefore, 
when on their mental screen flash 
such lines as these, picked wholly 
at random from his first two 
books, “Travels with a Donkey” 
and “An Inland Voyage”: 

“The state of the clock fright- 
ened us to rest.” 

“I pictured to myself some 
grizzled, apple-cheeked, country 
schoolmaster fluting in his bit of 
a garden in the clear autumn sur- 
shine.” 

“Night is a dead monotonous 
period under a roof; but in the 
open world it passes lightly, with 
its stars and dews and perfumes, 
and the hours are marked by 
changes in the face of Nature. 
What seems a kind of temporal 
death to people choked between 
walls and curtains, is only a light 
and living slumber to the man 
who sleeps afield.” 

“As if to be more like a nedler. 
I wear a silver ring. This I 
could see faintly shining as I 
raised or lowered the cigarette; 
and at each whiff the inside of my 
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Radio Digest Readers 
ufactured Sets 


it | 
FraweletUe Por 
Ser Redan 





Make Their Own 
132,415 2 geratinare 


Publisher’s Statement A. B. C. 


“FACTS, NOT FANCIES, ABOUT RADIO” 


A recent survey of the subscribers and newsstand buyers of Radio Digest on our 
issue of April 26, 1924, shows 78% of our readers buy manufactured Sets. 
Much other interesting and instructive data is also available. Write us for 
“Facts, Not Fancies, About Radio.” Know why advertising pays in 
Radio Digest with the 


LOWEST AGATE LINE RATE OF ALL 


For Present Low-Cost Advertising Rates 
W-r-i-t-e 

611-12 Times Bidg. 510 N. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Farledt Diowing Radice Magazine 
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Space buyers! 


In making up Fall lists keep in mind 
these four facts: — 


1. The Boston Evening Transcript has 
the same rate for national as for 
local advertising. 


. The Boston Evening Transcript cir- 
culates among the people with the 
financial ability to translate the 
wish to buy into the resolve to buy. 


. The Boston Evening Transcript in- 
duces in its readers a mental atti- 
tude that makes them receptive of 
your message. 


The reader influence of the Boston 
Evening Transcript is an axiom in 
Boston. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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hand was eliminated and became 
for a second the highest light in 
the landscape.” 

Word-pictures like these are 
thick in Stevenson. The copy 
writer’s eye gleans them from 
almost any page, any sentence. 
Hard to resist for persuasion and 
impossible to exce: for beauty, 
for example, are these passages 
that read as if written to order 
for the Davey Tree Surgeons: 

. of all smells in the world, 
the smell of many trees is the 
sweetest and most fortifying. The 
sea has a rude, pistolling sort of 
odor that takes you in the nostrils 
like snuff, and carries with it a 
fine sentiment of open water and 
tall ships; but the smell of a 
forest, which comes nearest to 
this in tonic quality, surpasses it 
by many degrees in the quality of 
softness. .. . Trees are the most 
civil society. An old oak that has 
been growing where he stands 
since before the Reformation, 
taller than many spires, more 
stately than the greater part of 
mountains, and yet a living thing, 
liable to sickness and death like 
you and me: is not that in itself 
a speaking lesson in _ history? 
But acres on acres of such 
patriarchs contiguously rooted, 
their green tops billowing in the 
wind, their stalwart younglings 
pushing up about their knees: a 
whole forest, healthy and beauti- 
ful, giving color to the light, per- 
fume to the air: what is this but 
the most imposing piece in 
Nature’s repertory? Heine wished 
to lie like Merlin under the oaks 
of Broceliande. I should not be 
satisfied with one tree; but if the 
wood grew together like a 
banyan grove I would be buried 
under the tap-roof of the whole; 
my parts should circulate from 
oak to oak; and my conscious- 
ness should be diffused abroad in 
all the forest and give a common 
heart to that assembly of green 
spires, so that it also might re- 
joice in its own loveliness and dig- 
nity. I think I feel a thousand 
squirrels leaping from bough to 
bough in my vast mausoleum; 
and the birds and the winds mer- 
tily coursing over its uneven, 
leafy surface.” 
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To the copy writer, the 
reading of such sincerity- -steeped 
English is mental meat an 
drink. It does not follow that 
he is expected to write as 
Stevenson wrote, but it does 
teach him to feel words as Steven- 
son felt them. The key words to 
such feeling are scattered through 
the passages cited as thickly as the 
raisins in a Sun-Maid loaf. It only 
remains for the copy writer to 
read where they may be found, 
and ponder over their discovery, 
to see that such vital and living 
word uses serve the sales message 
as forcefully as they do the page 
of the essayist or fictionist. 

Writers of today also offer many 
valuable copy sources to the in- 
discriminating reader. Pick up 
H Tomlinson, for instance, 
and you will find the memorable 
— abounding. Listen to 
this: 


But our stately ships themselves 
++. are now but planks bearded with 
sea grass, lost in ocean currents, sighted 
only by the albatross. 


Notice how the selective faculty, 
consciously or unconsciously used, 
has picked those images which are 
most potent in conveying the sense 
of utter desolation and loss. The 
two hundred words that a medi- 
ocre writer would have devoted 
to getting a less vivid effect are 
here packed into three simple 
phrases. 

Again: 

. . the warm shaft of light which 
streamed from somewhere in the ship’s 
body and isolated the foremast as a col- 
umn of gold. 

. .. out gushed our catch, slithering 
over the deck, convulsive in the scup- 


pers. The mass of blubber and plasm 
pulsed with an elfish glow. 


Or this, as a night glimpse: 
. - when a westerly wind with rain 


turns for me a neighboring yew into an 
invisible surge. 


And only a ship-lover could 
write : 


The lines of her bulwarks, her sheer, 
fell to her waist, then airily rose again, 
came up and round to merge in one 
fine line at the jib-boom. The lines 
sweeping down and airily rising again 
were light as the swoop of a swallow. 
The symmetry of her laden hull set in 
a plane of dancing sunpoints and her 
soaring amber masts, cross-sparred, 
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caught in a mesh of delicate cordage 
and shining till they almost vanished 
where they rose above the buildings and 
stood against the sky, made her seem 
as noble and haughty as a burst of 
great music. 


Let us grant all that the critics 
of “fine writing” may say: dra- 
matic word-users such as these 
take the shortest cut to the read- 
er’s mind by employing verbs, ad- 
jectives, nouns and adverbs rich in 
suggestion, full of action and 
wrought of emotion, and copy 
writers find even more incentive 
to the same procedure in that their 
words must not only create moods, 
but sell goods. 

Copy writers who read for 
craftsmanship’s sake are sure to 
relish Katherine Mansfield, whose 
three books of short stories are a 
triple-tiered monument to the 
memory of a genius who died the 
other day still in her early thirties. 

Her word-pictures, too, defy 
forgetting: 

The manuka-tree, bent by the south- 
erly winds, was like a bird on one leg 
stretching out a wing. 

The hard square of brown soap would 
not lather, and the water in the bottle 
was like a kind of blue jelly. How 
hard it was, too, to turn down those 
stiff sheets; you simply had to tear your 
way in. 


Turning now to current copy, 
do we find its writers living up to 
the standard of the best modern 
fictionists in the use of words that 
condense maximum expression in 
minimum language? 

Examples that speak for them- 
selves are set down here as they 
came to notice in a single issue of 
a popular periodical. 

The headline to an after-shav- 
ing lotion reads: “Make your skin 
smile!” Further down occur 
other power phrases: “gives first 
aid to little nicks and cuts”; “has 
an original, man-style fragrance.” 

A varnish advertisement starts 
off: “List to the tale of an old 
pine table.” 

Further along, an automobile 
advertisement queries: “Why be a 
concrete crawler?” 

Leaf again and “It’s Knight 
Time in America” greets you, fol- 
lowed by this lyric opening sen- 
tence: “A thousand wonderful 
girls in a thousand towns are 
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waiting tonight for a Knight to 
arrive with the only boy in the 
world.” 

“Four dangerous hours in a 
tooth’s day,” provocatively heads 
a tooth-brush page. 

“The lever that lifts business 
loads” focuses intent eye and mind 
on a paper company’s message; 
while fifty dramatically used 


words, a page or so on, link you 


up with a popular beverage in this 
wise: 


You’d like a cool and cheerful place? 
He’s waiting at one smiling. You'll 
want a sparkling, ice-cold glass? He 
holds one ‘most inviting. You can only 
spare a minute or two? He'll not keep 
you longer. You need but walk a block 
or less; he’s on most every corner. 


A fire insurance company, un- 
der an arresting red demon 
cloaked in black who bears on 
stealthy shoulder a huge iron 
chest, announces: “Over $101,00U,- 
000—a three months’ haul.” 

“You need not be balloon be- 
wildered” is the clever and timely 
assurance of a tire manufacturer’s 
heading; while a detachable row- 
boat motor message, illustrated by 
a silhouette figure landing a lusty 
bass, invites you to “Put yourself 
in the picture.” 

To the mind of one advertising 
reader, at least, it would seem dif- 
ficult to beat for power-words of 
maximum expressiveness _ these 
which follow the caption, “Now 
for a cool night’s sleep”: 


When the midsummer sun has been 
baking the roof all the long, sultry after- 
noon; when all your friends are away 
at the lakes or seashore, you, too, can 
forget the heat and all your troubles if 
there is an X&Y breeze blowing gently 
at night in your bedroom. 

An X&Y Fan can stir up a gale or 
wait a caressing, sleep-producing zephyr, 
as you like. Stationed on the chiffonier 
or dressing-table and throttled down to 
a whisper, it fans you lightly as you 
sleep quietly, peacefully through the 
night. 


Verily, when a dozen instances 
of high-efficiency selling English 
like these can be adduced from as 
many minutes’ search through a 
popular publication, there must be 
some copy writers at least-who are 


not. overlooking the reading 
sources that pay their discoverers 
in strengthened writing power. 
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HAPGOOD Sees a Silver Lining 
F Y neh S 


\ow and again free adver- 

tisements creep into 
these editorials. One is about 
to creep in now. Professor 

Stein’s picture, in this Septem- 

ber issue, of the relation be- 
tween France and Germany 

strikes us as most encouragin 

for the future of the world. 

The group that threw Poincare 

and Millerand out of office has always believed in 
the unity of interest between the two countries that 
border on the Rhine, one with its coal, the other 
with iron; the party of Caillaux. Back in April, 
when we published an article called “France’s Only 
Statesman,” we scarcely dared hope that Caillaux’s 
followers would govern France by June. Nor, to 
go back a bit, did we believe, when England went 
crazy on Hang-the-Kaiser and Make-Germany-pay- 
the-whole-cost, in December, 1918, that in a little 
more than five years Great Britain would be Yr ymed 
admiring her first labor government, headed by a 
pacifist who in the war was looked upon as a near- 
traitor. After all, the future has signs of brightness. 
Why not cheer up? Still more in this country, 
where conditions are so much easier. Next month 
the editor in a special article means to tell how he 
is going to vote, and why. Right now he will 
observe that, whether the election is won by 
Republicans, Democrats or the third group, there 
are so many conditions making for reason and prog- 
ress that the chances all are in favor of the com- 
munity, including the farmers, being better oft 


\ twenty and fifty years from now than they are today. 
Y: Gy 


DONG 
+484 He + 
Unlike many liberal thinkers, Norman Hapgood tempers his crit- 
ical surveys of present-day affairs by revealing the silver lining that 
lurks just behind the clouds of stilted conservatism. The foregoing 
editorial, one of ten appearing in the September issue of Hearst’s 
International, expresses that spirit of hope and optimism for which 
his writings are famous the world over. 
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Procter and Gamble 
Take Trade Commission 
Order to Court 


HE Procter and Gamble Com- 

pany and the Procter and 
Gamble Distributing Company, 
Cincinnati, have filed a petition 
in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati in which 
the right of the Federal Trade 
Commission to define what for- 
mulas manufacturers of naphtha 
soap should follow is challenged. 
The suit is the result of an order 
issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently in which the two 
companies were ordered to desist 
from advertising certain of their 
products as “naptha” washing 
powder and soap chips. The 
original complaint was that the 
Cincinnati companies did not use 
naphtha in the soap powder or 
chips and consequently were using 
unfair methods in competition. 

The company now claims that the 
Commission has no right to define 
what it shall use in manufactur- 
ing such products and that there 
are about twenty-five so-called 
naphtha soaps on the market, none 
of which follows the same 
formula in the making. 

Attorney Charles Sawyer, coun- 
sel for The Procter and Gamble 
Company, after filing the suit, 
said that the court is to be asked 
to prohibit the Federal Trade 
Commission from going into fac- 
tories throughout the country and 
telling the manufacturers what 
they should do in preparing their 
products for the market. He also 
said that if the order of the Trade 
Commission should be upheld by 
the courts, the company would not 
discontinue manufacturing the 
soap powder and chips, but would 
change the formula to comply 
with the order of the commission 
and utilize the same names under 
which the present products are 
marketed. 


Poster Advertising Association 
to Meet 


The Poster Advertising Association, 
Inc., will hold its thirty-fourth annual 


convention at the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, from October 13 to 18. 


E. A. Collins Heads Insurance 


na tvertising Conference 
war - Collins, assistant se ’ 
of the National Surety Dompeny, at 
head of its advertising department has 
been elected president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, which js com: 
posed of advertising managers of Amer. 
ican and Canadian insurance companies, 
The balloting was carried on by mail. 
Roosevelt L. Clark, advertising map. 
ager of the Continental Insurance Group 


ce-presi 
and Stanley F. Withe of the Ast 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford, 
was electéd secretary-treasurer. 

Leon A. Soper, advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, retiring president 
of the Conference, was elected junior 
commissioner to the National Advertis. 
ing Commission of the Associated Ad. 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

The newly elected members of the 
executive committee are Clarence 4 
seer as manager : 
nsurance Company of North Ameri 
Philadelphia; E. L. Sullivan, advertising 
manager of the Home Insurance Com. 
pany; Luther B. Little, publicity man. 


J. G. ays, vice-presid 
Royal Indemnity Company, an Arthuy 
= ac gga - saa yom manager of th 
quitable ife Ss Zl y 
Nee Yok urance Company, 


J. H. Tiffany Joins 


E. F. Hauserman Company 
_, John H. Tiffany has resigned as pres 
ident of The Tiffany-Bayless Company 
Cleveland, advertising agency, to be 
come general sales manager of The E 
F. Hauserman Company, steel factor 
partitions, also of that city. j 

_W. Bayless, treasurer of The 
Tiffany-Bayless Company, succeeds Mr 
Tiffany as president. Horace D. Kerq 
has acquired an_active interest in The 
Tiffany-Bayless Company, and has joined 
that organization as vice-president. Hé 
was formerly an account executive 0 
The Nichols-Evans Company, adverti 
ing agency, also of Cleveland, and wa 
at one time in charge of the Wester 
service and technical department of T' 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, Chi 
cago. 


Leaves Oakland Motor 


Company 
C. J. Nephler has resigned as sale 
manager of the Oakland Motor (a 
Company, Pontiac, Mich. He joined th 
company as assistant sales manager | 
February, 1917, and has been in charg 
of sales since 1920. 


Robert Greig, President, 


National Service Bureau 
Robert Greig has become president ¢ 
the National Service Bureau of Ne 

York, Inc. For many years he 
been first vice-president of the Banke 
Service Corporation, also of New Yo 
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Hash and 
House Organs! 


It used to be that anything 
too good to be wasted went into 
the hash. Nowadays it seems 
to be house organs that are the 
recipients through this fru- 
gality. Yet Messrs. Scissors 
and Paste-Pot are mighty poor 
assistants for a house organ 
editor who wants an interesting, 
sales-building publication! 


Business executives who have peal—make it a real Magazine 


not the time to devote to the 
serious study and preparation 
of the kind of copy they know 
they really van have in their 
magazines have found our 
house organ editorial service 
of great assistance. 

We can take the most stereo- 
typed sort of a publication and 
invest it with a real person- 
ality; freshen up its contents; 
give it an editorial consistency, 
breadth, new interest and ap- 


that will be read, believed in 
and appreciated—one that will 
sell what you want it to sell! 
And keep on doing it! 

You'll be interested in the 
service we can render you, re- 
gardless of how ‘‘different’’ 
your business may be, or how 
technical your products. 

Copies of house organs we 
edit and publish for prominent 
manufacturers will gladly 
sent upon request. 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., New Yorx« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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Hitting the High Spots vs. Selling 
the Goods 


some Selling Campaigns Aim Too High and Shoot Too Fast 


By Ralph Crothers 


NY manufacturing company 

that is growing, faces, every 
so often, the problem of breaking 
into new territory. The usual 
plan is to route a force of sales- 
men to a list of towns; send out 
advance advertising; give the 
dealers all sorts of helps and 
then keep in close touch with the 
men on the ground. 

Endeavors to solve the problem 
of keeping in close touch with 
the salesmen on the firing line 
have brought about a change in 
selling methods in many com- 
panies 

A certain company recently 
sent a force of salesmen to the 
Middle West. When the sales- 
men arrived in the territory they 
discovered that one of the com- 
pany’s big competitors had been 
on the job a week ahead of them 
Wires came back to the home of- 
fice that most of the big dealers 
had ‘been sold by the competitor 
who had just worked the cities 
in that vicinity. 

How to break into this new 
territory even after the place 
had just been cleaned up by a 
competitor was the problem to be 
faced. Should the men be routed 
to another territory and all the 
advance advertising be wasted? 
The salesmen’s report cards gave 
the answer. The competitor had 
rushed his men into the territory 
and hit the high spots. His sales- 
men had interviewed one or two 
big dealers in each city quickly, 
taken their orders and rushed on 
to the next field. 

The sales manager at the home 
office sensing these points after 
a careful reading of his sales- 
men’s reports, wired his men 
instructions to stay on_ the 
ground and work the little deal- 
ets on the outskirts—the ones 
who had been overlooked by the 
competitor. Instead of wasting 
the carfare, hotel bills and ad- 
vance advertising for the men 


already on the ground he gave 
them a new plan of operation 
which worked out well. At the 
end of each day his men wired 
him the results of their work. 
Reports indicated that outside of 
three or four leading dealers in 
the big business part of the city, 
no others had even been called 
upon. In the first few days a 
large number of orders from 
small retailers were secured. 
While the orders were small the 
number of dealers was large and 
the sales manager knew his men 
were on the right track. He had 
saved time, money and effort for 
his company by changing his tac- 
tics to take advantage of his com- 
petitor’s wrong method. 

The competitor had been satis- 
fied to know that his men sold 
$2,000 worth of goods in a cer- 
tain city, as compared to sales in 
the neighboring city two weeks 
before of $840. The competitor 
had not cared that the $2,000 
sale was all to one or two big 
retailers, and that, therefore, the 
city had not been worked thor- 
oughly. Six hundred dollars in 
sales distributed among thirty 
dealers pleased the other sales 
manager better than $2,000 among 
two. 


A COMMON MISTAKE 


The temptation to sell the big 
dealer or the big buyer first and 
then clean up on the little ones 
later has hurt many a sales cam- 
paign. In the opinion of several 
competent sales managers I have 
talked to recently, it is the wrong 
way to go about the business of 
breaking into new territory. 

The sales manager of a big 
public utility company, now en- 
gaged in a consumer ownership 
campaign in which advertising in 
each territory is backing up the 
efforts of the individual salesman, 
has covered this point well in a 
bulletin which he sent out re- 
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cently. In this case the sales- 
men are all company employees 
who are not, as a rule, very 
familiar with modern selling 
methods; nevertheless his  in- 
structions have a broad general 
application. Here is what this 
sales manager says to the district 
managers in giving them instruc- 
tions for the men under them: 

_ Warn employee salesmen against try- 
ing to sell the big men of the community 
first. Many promising candidates for 
employee salesmen have been ruined by 
aiming too high. When the average 
employee thinks of selling our securities 
to his customers he is liable to think right 
away of some few rich men in the com- 
munity. If he calls on these men first 
he is liable to get into a long discussion 
of technical points which he perhaps can- 
not answer. Warn-each man not to try 
to sell the rich men of the community 
but to first go to people of moderate 
means. This does not mean that the rich 
men can never be sold, but rather that 
the salesmen should call upon the small 
men first so as not to get in over his 
head at once and not to hit only the 
high spots. There are more people of 
moderate means than rich people in every 
town. Have our salesmen see them first. 
Then when they get more familiar with 
the product they are selling let them 
try the rich men in the community. 


This is a good summing up of 
the policy of selling from the 
outside to the inside rather than 
working the other way around. 
The manufacturer’s men men- 
tioned previously, who hit the 
high spots first and secured some 
nice fat orders for a dozen cases 
are likely to become satisfied. It 
has been argued that the big 
orders impress the little fellow, 
but it doesn’t always work out 
that way. It does on the other 
hand often calm down the sales- 
man’s ambitious efforts. With 
the big orders in his pocket run- 
ing into real money all accom- 
plished in a few hours, the rest 
of the town—the little fellows 
on the outside—looks pretty small 
to him. The retailers on the 
outskirts of the city may be a 
long trolley ride or hike from the 
centre of town. They seem far 
away and unimportant. In the 
meantime he is getting all 
worked up about the big orders 
waiting in the next city from the 
leading retaiJers there. So in- 
stead of having a well-rounded 
itinerary and a good route he 
hops from big dealer to big 
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dealer like a grasshopper in 
wheat field. 

A sales campaign is very dif- 
ficult to run on any such basis, 
When the men follow the pro- 
gram laid out for them at the 
start and are made to realize 
that the home office wants small 
orders from a great many dealers 
and not just big orders from a 
few the effort becomes a real 
campaign instead of a leap-frog 
game. 

As a sales manager in the drug 
specialty field said: “I would 
rather have my men sell one 
dozen of my product to seven 
small dealers in the town, than 
a gross to one big dealer. It is 
easier for the men to get the 
small dealers first, and better, | 
let my men work around the out- 
skirts first, getting to know the 
local conditions, the sales ob- 
jections and the answers to them 
and then work up to the big fel- 
lows gradually. By the time they 
get to the big men in town they 
are better grounded in their own 
proposition, better sold on their 
own ability to sell and have some 
ideas to talk to the big buyer 
about instead of just trying to 
take his money away from him.” 

The matter of turnover also 
has a definite bearing upon the 
plan of selling the small man 
first. Many sales managers have 
discovered that the little fellow 
moves his goods more rapidly 
than the big dealer. He has a 
smaller store and the cartons 
take up more room in it. He 
concentrates upon trying to get 
it out: into the consumer’s home 
where it will bring money and 
repeat orders. He hasn’t a whole 
lot of capital. He sees the manu- 
facturer’s product many _ times 
during the day and about every 
time he looks at the product he 
thinks he should be getting back 
the money he has put into that 
product. In the big dealer’s store 
the goods often go into a ware- 
house. They may wait there ul 
til the window trim man 3 
ready to stage a special demor- 
stration. In time, of course, they 
get attention and pushing. But 
the big dealer isn’t quite s0 
anxious to get his money back 
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immediately and quickly as the 
little fellow is, and this point is 
worth considering every time a 
new article is introduced or 
every time new territory is being 
considered. 

A big retailer has many more 
items to think about and more 
other things to think of than the 
little man. The little fellow needs 
closer attention and_ careful 
coaching or he doesn’t repeat. 
The good salesman with helpful 
ideas and the real desire to help 
the retailer move his goods out 
across the counter into the con- 
sumer’s home gets a much better 
chance to co-operate with him 
than he does with the very big 
retailer. When the little fellow 
gets a product which the sales- 
man helps him sell and when he 
finds that the product repeats, he 
is one of the finest men to have 
on the books because his re- 
orders come in with comiorting 
regularity. 

Trying out new products or 
breaking into new territory re- 
quires careful attention to the 
small man first. It is better for 
the retailer, be he big or small. 
It is a better method with which 
to face competition, better for 
the salesman’s development and 
it is a better method for the fun- 
damental good of the business as 
a whole. 


Spencer Lens Company to 
Advertise a New Product 


Business, dry goods and motion pic- 
ture publications will be used by the 
Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, in 
a campaign to advertise the New Spen- 
cer Automatic Delineascope. This is 
a machine which shows pictures in much 
the same way as a stereopticon, except 
that regulation motion picture film is 
used making it possible to operate it 
par mga The company also is 
starting a direct-mail campaign to sales 
and advertising managers, banks, motion 
picture theatre owners and dry goods 
houses. J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, adver- 
tising agent, will direct this advertising. 


Oil and Fat Industries Issue 
Magazine 


The American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
Easton, Pa., has started a quarterly pub- 
lication known as the Journal of Oil & 
Fat Industries. The publication will be 
the official organ of the society and will 
have a type page measuring 4% inches 
by 7% inches. 
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Electrotypers to Discuss 
Industry’s Problems 


The twenty-seventh annual onvention 
of the International Association of Elec. 
trotypers will be held at the Bellevue. 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, from Sep. 
tember 25 to 27. The sessions will be 
presided over by R. R. Myers, president 
of Des Moines, Iowa. The program is. 
cludes a number of discussions on jm. 
portant matters affecting the industry 
such as accounting systems for trade as. 
sociations, advertising, business ethics 
production costs and training of appren. 
tices. 

At the opening session on Thursday 
morning there will be an address by 
Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture and co-publisher of !!’allaces’ 
Farmer. 

Jarvis A. Wood, senior partner of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, will speak at the 
Thursday afternoon session. His topic 
will be “Wh Electrotypers Should 
Advertise.”’ enry Roefer, president, 
Chicago Employing Electrotypers Asso 
ciation, will discuss the problems of loca! 
associations, The report of the research 
committee will be presented by Harris 
B. Hatch, of Philadelphia, and H. G 
Guiteras will read the report of the pub- 
licity committee. 

At the Friday morning session, L. W, 
Claybourn, Milwaukee, will discuss “Bet 
ter Printing by the Aid of Better Plates.” 
E. W. Houser, president, American 
Photo-Engravers Association, will speak 
on “Co-operation in Allied Printing 
Trades” and George K. Horn, president, 
United Typothete Association, will tell 
about the Ottmar-Mergenthaler School. 

Herbert H. Biever, Cynwyd, Pa., will 
talk on “Business Ethics” at the Friday 
afternoon session. In additiori to the 
speakers mentioned for the various ses- 
sions, there will be presented a number 
of committee reports. The meeting will 
close on Saturday with the election of 
officers. 


Camp Bed to Be Advertised 


An advertising campaign is being 
lanned on the Kittle folding camp bed 
by the Kittle Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles. Plans call for the use 
of newspapers and _ business papers 
throughout the United States. This 
campaign will be directed by the L. S 
Gillham Company, Iric., advertising 
agency, Los Angeles. : 

This agency also has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Cicorge |. 
Eastman Company, s Angeles, build 
ing products. Building trade publica 
tions will be used 


New Accounts for Minneapo- 
lis Agency 

The Anthony Motors Company, the 
American Men’s Wear Company, the 
Shedd Brown Manufacturing (ompany, 
and the Roberts Supply Company, all of 
Minneapolis, and Tingdale Kros., St 
Paul, have placed their advertising at 
counts with the Kraff Acivertising 
Agency, Minneapolis. Newspapers, farm 
journals, business papers and direct-mail 
advertising will be used. 
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SHORT vs. LONG 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kodak, Coca Cola and Cream of Wheat are successful 
examples of short advertisements. 


Offhand, most people say “Make ’em short, because 
long ads are not read.” 


But the mail order advertisers almost invariably use 
long copy. They know by the number of responses 
whether people read the ads. Note the correspond- 
ence school and book ads in the magazines. Some 
contain a thousand words. 


People read what and all that interests them. The 
creation of the world is told in the Book of Genesis 
in 443 words. But could you describe your acts of 
yesterday so concisely? It is not brevity or volubility 
that counts for advertising success. 


Each problem must be treated individually. Experi- 
ence only will aid in deciding how. Advertising abil- 
ity is acquired in no other way. It does not come from 
knowing how to write, but in knowing what to write. 


Our experience covers almost a quarter of a century. 
Perhaps it would help you. 


“What is Advertising” a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 


Advertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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A Chance to Help Your Retailers 


Bring the First Publication by the Division of Domestic Commerce, 
“Budgetary Control” to Their Attention 


Special Washington Correspondence 

OLLOWING its announced* 

procedure of beginning its 
investigations at the last point of 
distribution and working back to 
sources Of manufacture and sup- 
ply, in its effort to find ways 
and means of lowering the cost 
of distribution, the Division of 
Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, will pub- 
lish, as its first report for general 
distribution, a study of “Budget- 
ary Control,” which will begin a 
series of studies of the problem 
of retail store management. 

The report will be published in 
about a week, and, while it deals 
entirely with the budgeting of 
retail organizations, it undoubted- 
ly will prove of interest and value 
to national advertisers. There is 


a marked and growing tendency, 


on the part of many manu- 
facturers and _ distributors, to 
study the affairs of retailers and 
to aid them in the solution of 
their problems. And any in- 
vestigation of the subject in the 
retail field meets with the general 
complaint that manufacturers and 
distributors do not understand the 
complex processes of retail mer- 
chandising sufficiently. to offer 
the retailer adequate co-operation. 
Therefore, a demand for infor- 
mation of the kind is apparently 
well established in both the whole- 
sale and the retail fields. 

The introduction to “Budgetary 
Control” defines the title and 
states the purpose of the study. 
Then, after summarizing the 
usual causes of failures, it states 
that poor management in one or 
more of its various forms is the 
root of most of the trouble, and 
continues: 

“The object of this study is to 
help in the solution of one phase 


° “Government Analyzing Domes- 
tic M: tt - and Mapping Trade Zones” 
in PRINTERS’ Inx of August 27, 
by Henry H. Morse, Retiring Chief, 
Division of Domestic Commerce, U. s. 
Department of Commerce. 
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of the retail store management 
problem, that of control. It is 
not intended that this text should 
serve as an absolute solution of 
any part of this phase of retail 
store management; but its sole 
purpose is the presentation of in- 
formation and important con- 
siderations in the ‘why’ and the 
principles of the ‘how’ of Budget- 
ing for Control as applied to 
retailing.” 

Under five chapter headings 
the report then explains in detail 
the purpose of budgetary control 
and the divisions of the budget 
in its relation to sales, merchan- 
dise, operation and expense of 
retail stores. Although the study 
is practicable, it is not burdened 
with complicated forms and 
methods. Obviously, its purpose 
is to set forth the general princi- 
ples of its subject and point out 
how they may be applied to the 
better management of any retail 
business. 

The first consideration, in 
Chapter One, of the retail budget 
shows how it may become a busi- 
ness guide. Briefly, and in very 
simple terms, the report likens 
the budget, in its relation to the 
store’s affairs, to the chart which 
enables the captain of a ship to 
find his goal directly and with the 
greatest saving of time and effort. 

The second part of the chapter 
deals with the co-ordination of the 
various activities of the retail 
business, and points out their 
relation to the budget plan. Under 
a third chapter section it empha- 
sizes the necessity of centralized 
executive control, if purchasing is 
to be reduced to a scientific basis 
under the budget plan. The 
fourth major purpose is shown to 
be the necessity of more definite 
and accurate forecasts, and in 
emphasizing both the need of 
forecasts and the importance of 
the methods suggested, the re- 
port states: 

“The establishment of quotas 
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during the war drives and the 
preparation of Government bud- 
gets are now commonplace. 
These examples are illustrations 
of the fact that the budgeting 
principle, and, therefore, future 
estimates, are of material value 
in practice.” 

The following chapters deal 
with both the principles and 
methods of budgetary control. 
All of the common problems. of 
the retailer are discussed and the 
report explains both how and. why 
a proper budgeting system will 
greatly aid in their solution. 

The large volume of data for 
report was collected and edited 
under the direction of Lawrence 
A. Hansen, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Retail Trade 
Board, of Boston, and later, 
managing director of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation. The first edition of the 
report will be 20,000 copies, which 
will be mailed to the retail list 
of the Department of Commerce, 
and sent on request as long as 
they last. This distribution will 
be free; but there undoubtedly 
will be a strong demand for the 
report from -manufacturers and 
distributors who will want to use 
it as a means of encouraging 
better business methods, more 
systematic buying and closer co- 
operation among their dealer 
customers. And for this purpose 
advertisers and others may make 
special arrangements with the 
Division of Domestic Commerce 
for the quantities they will require. 


United States Rubber Net 
Income Higher 


The United States Rubber. Company, 
New York, for the first six months of 
the current year reports sales of 
$77,774,696, a decrease of $9,935,509, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of iast year. Net income 
amounted to $7,510,415, before interest 
but after all other charges. This com- 
pares with $4.572,861, for the first six 
months of 1923. 


David C. Thomas Agency 
Appoints Clark Kelsey 


Clark B. Kelsey, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined the research 


department of the avid iomas 
Company, Chicago, advertising agency.~ 
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Campaign on Gum Lumber 
to Start 


At a meeting of the Gumwood S: rvice 
Bureau held at Memphis, Tenn., early in 
August, definite plans were announced 
for a national advertising campaign on 
red and sap gum lumber. The cam: aign 
will be started in the October issucs of 
nine publications in the United States, 

According to plans formulated for the 
remainder of the current year, the adver- 
tising will be directed to consumers with 
special attention to the furniture and 
building trade. Although the administra. 
tive features of the campaign will be 
handled through the Hardware Manufae- 
turers’ Institute, all of the advertising 
will be done in the name of the Gumwood 
Service Bureau. 

The advertising committee of the bu 
reau is initiating a drive for new mem- 
bers in September, so that, before the 
end of the year the organization may 
have enough income to enlarge the scope 
of its advertising and other trade exten- 
sion activities in behalf of this particu- 
lar wood. 

The Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the campaign. 


Buffalo Tailors Complete 
Plans for New Campaign 


Wholesale Direct Tailors, Buffalo, 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, have 
completed their advertising plans for 
the fall and winter seasons. Several 
magazines and a list of about 150 news- 
papers will be used. A direct-mail cam- 
paign also is being planned. The com- 
pany sells direct to consumers through 
800 representatives in all parts of the 
United States. 


Advertising Associations to 
Give War Veterans Outing 


A number of Boston advertising or- 
ganizations will be hosts to about 500 
disabled war veterans at an outing to 
Nantasket on September 13. The outing 
is being held under the auspices of the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post of the American 
Legion, the members of which are en- 
gaged in advertising work. 


Buys Interest in Gilmer, Tex., 
“Mirror” 


R. H. Laschinger, for three and a 
half years with the Southwestern Ad- 
vertising Company, Dallas, Tex., 
acquired an interest in the Gilmer, Tex., 
daily and weekly Mirror. He wi 
have charge of the advertising depart- 
ment. 


Thomas F. Clark Company 


Incorporates 

The Thomas F. Clark Com 

lishers’ representative. New York, has 

heen incorporated. Thomas F. Clark, 

Sr., is president, A. Clark, vice-presi- 

dent, and Thomas’ F.~€lark, Jr., see 
retary-treasurer. 


ny, pub- 
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The Value of 


Human Interest 


The appeal of pictures is universal. They 
offer the shortest route to understanding. 
For certain classes of products—especially 
those which lend themselves to beautiful 
illustrations—the pictorial quality of Art- 
gravure has no equal. 


The Artgravure Section 
of The 


| Providence Sunday Journal 


offers to advertisers an excellent opportunity 
for presenting their products in a high-class 
pictorial manner to more than 62,000 pros- 
_perous families in Rhode Island and the border 
cities in Massachusetts. _ 


The steadily increasing number of both local 
and national advertisers testifies to the value 
advertisers attach to this section. 


FLAT RATE 25c a line 
Closing Date 15 days in advance 





Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisce Les Angeles 
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THIS INSERT PRODUCED ON A HARRIS OFFSET PRESS 





Moduce It Offset 


OLOR, used correctly, increases the 
effectiveness of direct-by-mail matter a 
hundred fold—but the coloring must 

be soft, natural, and pleasing. Never make 

the reader conscious that color is used. Never 
make him feel that it is a strained attempt to 
flag his passing eye. 

To be certain, specify ‘‘Offset.’’ .In offset, the 
‘impression passes from plate to rubber blanket 
‘to paper—not plate to paper directly. 
'Harshness cannot get past the rubber blanket. 
‘Tints are smoothed out—tones blend into a 
‘reproduction which is as truly a masterpiece 
'as the artist’s original conception. 


Call in an Offset Salesman 


‘Most lithographers operate offset presses— 
ithe presses with the rubber blanket. Call in. 
‘their salesmen. Ask to see matter they pro- 
‘duced for other firms. Let them produce 
your next color job. 


Published in the interests of 
More Effective Advertising by 
The Harris Automatic Press Co., 
Cleveland, O., manufacturers of 


HAE RIS. 


offset i presses 
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ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY } 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


_S> 











You may never hope to sell this picturesque 
party anything in the line of grand pianos, 
Barbasol or plaster wallboards. But in other 
countries than his, under conditions no less strange 
to the American manufacturer, we have through our 
foreign offices been able to devise advertising of a 
kind that readily sells American goods. Which is to 
say (as was never said in the classics), “If we had to 
speak gum arabic, we’d learn how to make it stick!” 


It isa fized principle of Erwin, Wasey & Company service to know 
conditions and customs in the territory in which the advertiser 
seeks to operate. To serve that principle abroad as well as at 
home, we maintain complete organisations in London, England, 
and Paris, France, where we combine American advertising meth- 
eds with current on-the-ground knowledge of overseas markets 
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Old..Man Obsolete 
fs Always Just around 
the Corner 


(Continued from page 12) 


hustled around for new ways to 
adapt them to the changed de- 
mand and started excavating for 
fresh appeals and selling methods. 

What about radio? Just as 
piano men doubtless looked upon 
the phonograph with some fears 
and misgivings, so have the 
phonograph people and others in 
music been inclined to feel that 
radio might be the means of el- 
bowing them into the background. 
There is no denying that radio 
sales have been at the expense of 
phonographs and ‘records for 
many months now. Such being 
the case, what about radio? The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany’s rejoinder to this inquiry is 
a new line of period models 
which combines its own Bruns- 
wick phonograph with the radio 
apparatus of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, a move which is 
calculated to keep Brunswick in 
the front rank of advertising and 
merchandising no matter what 
happens. This same company 
offers several other excellent ex- 
amples of what may be done to 
ward off impending decline. 
When prohibition put its bar fix- 
ture factories on the retired list 
Brunswick turned its energies to 
manufacturing. phonograph _cabi- 
nets, first for another company, 
then to enter the phonograph field 
later with its own machines and 
records. 

If there was a tendency to re- 
gard radio as an interloper this 
feeling is disappearing and will 
continue to disappear, manufac- 
turers and dealers say. “The 
phonograph is here to stay beyond 
a reasonable doubt,” said the gen- 
eral manager of a piano company. 
“Tt is an essential now in many 
homes, a desirable piece of furni- 
ture as well as a» musical instru- 
ment. Ofcourse radio is im- 
mensely popular, too, and many 
people will have. both. But why 
shouldn’t .a man. who has, heard 
over the radio a piece of music 
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that he likes. especially well, want 
a phonograph record of that same 
selection so that he can enjoy: it 
whenever he chooses? Radio will 
help sell phonographs just as 
phonographs helped sell pianos.” 
Brunswick is planning to get 
more phonograph sales by taking 
advantage of the popularity of the 
radio and tying up with it instead 
of fighting or sitting back and 
worrying about the coming obso- 
lescence of the phonograph. There 
is the lesson for the manufacturer 
who thinks that the march of time 
must make him.a back number. 


A THRIVING BACK NUMBER 


Probably if there is any prod- 
uct which can be considered to be 
in universal use in this country 
it is the electric light. Even in 
agricultural communities where 
the public utility has not yet pene- 
trated it is a common thing to 
find the farmer with his own 
small electric lighting unit. That, 
however, cannot cloud the fact 
that the factories go on turning 
out millions of lamp chimneys 
and kerosene lamps year after 
year. The Mantle Lamp Com- 
pany of America, Inc., for ex- 
ample, began business only fifteen 
years ago at a time when elec- 
tricity for illuminating purposes 
was thoroughly accepted and es- 
tablished. The sales’ of this com- 
pany last year were about three 
times its sales of ten years ago 
after it had had five years to es- 
tablish itself. It might be sur- 
mised that no one but those few 
families who live in the back- 
woods or on the fringes of civil- 
ization would think of buying a 
kerosene lamp, but the Mantle 
Lamp company goes on year in 
year out selling its lamps in big 
cities and suburban towns as well 
as on the farms and frontiers. 

“In the cities where there are 
foreign quarters of considerable 
size. you can find many houses 
wired for electricity where no 
electricity is used,” said one of the 
advertising. executives of this 
company to Printers’ INK. 
“Many of these foreigners are 
either prejudiced against electric 
lights or afraid of them. Again 
Wiany city dwellers use kerosene 
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lamps as auxiliaries to their elec- 
tric lights. A severe storm may 
cut off electric power suddenly to 
the embarrassment or danger of 
the city family. If you can re- 
member, the next time that city 
lights are off for any considerable 
length of time just observe the 
lights being lighted in the various 
apartments before the electric 
service has been repaired. You 
will be surprised to see who buys 
kerosene lamps still. 

“Of course we depend on rural 
communities for a big part of 
our sales and because these are 
logical territories for our sales we 
try to work them intensively 
through house-to-house canvass- 
ing. Think of the export market 
we have. No, indeed, we aren’t 
going out of business simply be- 
cause of the advances of elec- 
tricity. In England there is a 
big demand for kerosene lamps, 
just as there is in Canada. If the 
demand ever falls off in these 
countries we still have quite an 
extensive slice of the globe left, 
but don’t think for a minute that 
the kerosene lamp is obsolete even 
right in these United States. In 
most counties outside of those 
which include the biggest cities 
our sales records prove that more 
than 10 per cent of the homes are 
still content to rely on kerosene. 
Coal Oil Johnny isn’t out of a 
job yet.” 

It is a curious fact that some 
manufacturers refuse to resort to 
actual salesmanship until the 
product they make or the services 
they offer begin to show signs of 
gathering mildew. That may be 
due to the good old doctrine of 
laissez-faire, although the cause 
is of no importance. Look at the 
street and traction lines today and 
compare their efforts to sell them- 
selves to their public with their 
lack of activity of ten or fifteen 
years ago. Obsolescence may be 
lurking around the corner, but it 
isn’t going to spring out and 
catch the traction lines unaware 
now that they are really selling 
transportation on an_ intelligent 
basis. Nowadays many of them 
are calling to the attention of 
their riders that it is expensive 
and foolish to use their automo- 
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biles where street car or elevated 
lines can carry them. For nearly 
two years now the Chicago ele- 
vated lines have been selling 
Chicagoans by posters of a high 
order on various attractions of 
their city, the parks, universities, 
churches, museums, and so forth 
and the utility of the ’L in reach- 
ing these places quickly and 
cheaply. Simply analyzing both 
the automobile and the electric 
car and pointing out to the pub- 
lic by attractive advertising the 
superiorities of the latter where 
they exist has helped keep the rust 
off thousands of miles of tracks in 
the last few years. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES 


.The manufacturer who thinks 
that his plant and his product are 
going to be out of date year after 
next can profit by studying the 
situation faced by the brewers and 
distillers five years ago’ when they 
were legislated out of their old 
business. Few industries have 
ever been up against a tougher 
wall, yet today they appear to be 
keeping the wolf from the door 
by growing mushrooms, manufac- 
turing cheese, candy and soft 
drinks or by producing artificial 
ice. Even if the product remains 
essentially the same, more ingeni- 
ous marketing methods can often 
do much to offset the competition 
of the newer and apparently im- 
proved device. The Mead Cycle 
Company goes on year after year 
advertising and selling bicycles. 
Its mail-order copy changes only 
slightly if at all. At times Mr. 
Mead has said that he would not 
change a word of it for $10,000, 
but his company through its im- 
proved catalogue now sells bi- 
cycles principally to the school- 
boy and to the workingman as a 
simple and economical means of 
getting to and from his job in- 
stead of wasting its effort on 
markets where it would run into 
serious automobile competition. 
Mead has also developed an out- 
let in sales abroad where cycling 
still possesses marked popularity 
as a means of touring. 

In 1914 there were a little over 
7,000,000,000 cigars made in this 
country according to one of the 
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All this striving—to make let- 


ters more effective. Only to 


discover that the opening para- 
gtaph, after all, is paper. 

An opening paragraph which 
says dignity,—but with friend- 
liness; which commands re- 
spect aswell as attention! That 
is what Strathmore Parchment 
gives every letter. It is so im- 
pressive in quality. 

Cost? The average letter 
costs 35c on the cheapest paper 
and 36c on Strathmore Parch- 
ment. Shall we send you an 
eye-opening chart? Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


PARCH ME} 


Strathmore Town i 
Twelve leading designers and 
typoxraphers contributed their 
‘ideal letterheads”’ for 16 differ- 
ent (ypes of business and insti- 
tutions. Size 9x12. Sent free. 
Write on your Clip 
and rail the coupon, 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE 
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largest statistical services. _Dur- 
ing the same year we produced 
about  16,000,000,000 cigarettes. 
For 1923 the production was: 
Cigars, 6,998,887,000; cigarettes, 
64,450,768,000. Something hap- 
pened in that lapse of nine years 
and one of the things that hap- 
pened was a lot of good cigarette 
advertising and salesmanship. The 
pipe and smoking tobacco people 
got on the job, too, while the cigar 
people apparently figured that it 
was no use. Recently the Robt. 
Burns cigar has been advertised 
as a mark of prosperity and suc- 
cess. “The more successful of 
our young men now _ smoke 
cigars,” is the headline on a piece 
of copy that appeared nationally 
a few weeks ago. “It is increas- 
ingly ‘apparent that their cus- 
toms are changing. Cigar-smok- 
ing seems almost to have become 
a symbol of success. And, by 
thousands, they have turned to 
Robt. Burns—the most surprising 
quality offered at ten cents to- 
day.” Cigars ‘may never become 
material for museum exhibits, but 
the industry surely needs more 
copy patterned on that quoted 
above and more intensive selling 
if it ever expects to gain back the 
lost ground. Perhaps cigars need 
more than anything else to be sold 
to young men. 

There must have been some ex- 
citing fhoments among the manu- 
facturers of various items of 
household use when electrical ap- 
pliances began clamoring for the 
spotlight a few years back. The 
- electric iron, the dishwasher, 
the clothes-washing machine, the 
vacuum cleaner appear on 
casual observation to be in some- 
thing like universal use, and 
as a class they are as_ well 
sold as any products which can 
be thought of offhand. Yet there 
are more old-fashioned washing 
devices made nowadays than 
ever; a great many stove-heated 
irons are still being bought, and 
people don’t rely entirely on the 
vacuum cleaner. In 1920 there 
were 1,024,167 vacuum cleaners 
sold in the United States. In 1923 
the total number for the year was 
1,025,000; and all in all, that is 
pretty good selling, for a vacuum 
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cleaner that doesn’t wear out 
uickly. But look at the Fuller 
rush Company and what it has 
done: 1920 sales $4,400,400; 1923 
sales $15,000,000. That’s obso- 
lescence for you with reverse Eng- 
lish. And there are plenty of 
other pretty striking examples of 
what can be done when changing 
styles, whims and fads, the march 
of events, inventive genius and 
discovery get on the job to make a 
manufacturer inquire of himself, 
“Where do I go from here?” 


CHANGE SELDOM SWIFT 


Ordinarily the matter of obso- 
lescence is not one to be settled 
quickly. It takes time, even for 
us opinionated Americans, to cast 
off the old and put on the ney, 
Old products continue to sell long 
after new and strong competitors 
enter the field, and history shows 
that they will keep on selling. 
That has been proved time and 
again by the manufacturer of old 
products who has gone after new 
markets or dug up new sales and 
advertising appeals when the new 
competitor seems to be a real men- 
ace. If manufacturers would re- 
member that no one organization, 
regardless of how strong it may 
be, can get all the sales; if mar- 
keting men would convince man- 
agement that selling ingenuity can 
offset most menaces, there would 
be little time and thought wasted 
over the prospect of going out 
of business because the product 
manufactured was rendered obso- 
lete. Obsolescence is always just 
around the corner, which is a 
good place to keep it along with 
that other much _press-agented 
phantom, Saturation. 


Join Pratt & Lindsey Agency 
C. J. Benner, formerly with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has joined 
the production department of The Pratt 
& Lindsey Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. J. Green also has 
joined this age as a member of the 


copy staff. He was formerly with the 
copy and —— service depart- 
ment of the Robbins Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Cramer Sexton, who has been en- 
gaged in the office furniture and sta 
tionery business at Memphis, Tenn., 
has become associated with S. C. Toof 
& Company, printers of that city. 
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Co-Operation 


6 Bees are many retailers who 
feel that the way they sell and 


ND there are manu- 
facturers who, _be- 
cause of that attitude, 
justify themselves for 
over-loading the retailer. 


T he manufacturer 
should realize that his 
retail accounts are better 
off when stocks are turn- 


the profit they make are entirely 
their own business. 


ing over rapidly; and 
that if retail stocks are to 
grow, demand must first 
increase. 

Retailers are more 
open-minded on sugges- 
tions as to selling policies 
if the manufacturer uses 
national advertising to 
create “call.” 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Popularity and Success Are 
Two Inseparable Pals 


Where you find a successful newspaper you find 
the popular one also. Newspaper success is ob- 
tained by a struggle throughout the ages, the con- 
stant endeavor to implant in the printed page the 
highest ideals and a strict adherence to truth and 
integrity. Success thus gained is permanent. 


The outstanding popularity of the News League 
papers is indicative of its success. 


IN DAYTON, THE NEWS has a daily circu- 
lation of 48,000 and on Sundays 47,000. The 
News shows a gain in National lineage of 46,592 
lines, while the second and third papers show a 
combined loss of 133,590 lines (report ending July 
31). The News far outshadows, in coverage, the 
second and third papers. On Sundays the News 
again leads in circulation. 


IN SPRINGFIELD, THE NEWS is the home- 
folks paper. Nearly everyone in Springfield who 
can read English is a subscriber to the Daily News. 
The tremendous circulation of the News is the 
very best evidence of the premier position it com- 
mands. 


IN CANTON the policy of the News League has 
placed within the city wall a paper which is posi- 
tively the talk of the town. In less than one year, 
a gain of 30 per cent in circulation. All other de- 
partments have shown such remarkable increases 
that it becomes a tribute to the News League for 
its policy of producing a good paper at any cost. 
That National advertisers recognize the highly de- 
veloped Merchandising Department is shown by 
the National Lineage gain. 
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Poor Richard Club 
to Have Endowed School 
of Advertising 


HE Poor Richard Club, of 

Philadelphia, has received an 
endowment of $40,000, the income 
from which is to be devoted to 
teaching young boys and girls 
advertising and journalism. 

On November 19, 1923, Charles 
Morris Price, an active and much- 
liked member of the Poor Richard 
Club, was lost at sea in the Medi- 
terranean. His father, Michael G. 
Price, of McNeely & Price, 
leather dealers, Philadelphia, de- 
sired to do something to com- 
memorate his son. In discussing 
the matter last May with Bartley 
J. Doyle, then president of the 
Poor Richard Club, Mr. Doyle 
suggested that a fund be given to 
the Poor Richard Club with which 
to establish, on a sound and high 
plane, a school of advertising and 
journalism, equal, if not superior, 
to any school of its kind in the 
country. Mr. Price at once be- 
came enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities and has placed in the trust 
of the Poor Richard Club the sum 
of $40,000. The school will be 
known as the Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia. The course 
will consist of two classes, an 
elementary class and an advanced 
class. Sessions will be held at the 
club house two nights a week for 
twenty weeks, beginning October 
7, and the complete course will re- 
quire two years. At the end of 
the second year the graduate will 
be given a certificate of gradua- 
tion. Experienced instructors— 
men who have actually engaged 
in advertising and journalism— 
will do the teaching. In addition 
to advertising and journalism, 
there will be included as part of 
the instruction a course in English 
and in public speaking. It is felt 
that both of these are essential to 
the proper equipment of those en- 
gaged in advertising and selling. 

On October 9 the school will 
be officially inaugurated at a 
luncheon held at the Bellevue- 
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Stratford, to which will be invited, 
in addition to Mr. Price, leading 
advertising men of Philadelphia, 
New York and other nearby cities, 
as well as educators who have 
achieved national reputation be- 
cause of their interest in educa- 
tional matters. There will also 
be invited manufacturers and 
merchants in whose business ad- 
vertising naturally plays an im- 
portant role. During the luncheon 
there will be accepted from the 
sculptor, Samuel Murray, Phila- 
delphia, a bronze memorial tablet 
of the foundation. This later will 
be erected in the club house. 

The Poor Richard Club, through 
its educational committee, has been 
running a series of advertisements 
in the Philadelphia newspapers 
outlining the new school and 
offering its opportunities to men 
and women who seriously desire 
to enter the fields of advertising 
and journalism. Applicants, how- 
ever, will be required to fill out a 
qualification blank, just as in 
entering any institution of learn- 
ing. tudents will be picked. 
They must have certain qualifica- 
tions before their membership in 
the school will be accepted. 


Oil Trade Publications Change 


Ownership 

The Oi Trade Journal and The 
Petroleum Register, both of New York, 
have been purchased by Leon D. Becker, 
president of the Shaw Publishing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, Ill., publisher of Oil 
News and Fuel Oil. The Oi Trade 
Journal and Oi] News will be mer, 
under the name of the Oi Trade. The 
executive offices of the Shaw company 
aig moved from Galesburg to New 
ork. 


W. H. Rybeck Joins Hartford 
Brokers 


William H. Rybeck has pause Eddy 
Brothers & Company, Hartford, Conn., 
investment brokers. He previously had 
m sales manager of the Meriden 
Cutlery Company Division, Meriden, 
Conn., of Landers, Frary & rk. 


Returns to Staff of Herbert E. 
Woodward 


Jules M. Livingston has returned to 
the staff of Herbert E, Woodward, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., advertising and merchan- 
dising counsel, with whom he was formerly 
associated. For the last three rs 
he has been engaged in retail selling. 





How Bankers Can Draw on 
Public Confidence 


Is the American Bankers Association Neglecting a Big Job That Would 
Help Put This Country on a Sound Economic Basis? 


By Amos Stote 


HETHER you care for the 
thought of it or not, one of 
the earliest speeches you ever 
made was, “Pop, gimme a nickel.” 
This speech grew from an origi- 
nal adventure in finance to a 
habit. The chief change it met 
with was one of denomination. 
Demands increased in frequency 


unblissful ignorance of the ma- 
jority, and would make a con- 
certed effort to educate the 
public to the wide variety of 
functions of banks. 

Even the American Bankers 
Association appears to have quite 
overlooked its opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in this direction. For 


and _ proportion 
—dimes, quarters, 
half - dollars. 
However back- 
ward you may 
have been in the 
“Three R’s,” you 
were certain to 
exhibit precocity 
in learning the 
language of coin- 
age. 

One item con- 





Until the American Bank- 
ers Association has promoted 
a national educational adver- 
tising campaign, and until it 
has assisted banks all over 
the country to carry out 
similar local programs, it 
has not proved the bankers 
to be masters of the highest 
form of finance—the banking 
of public confidence and 


this organization, 
the fountain- 
head of our bank- 
ing system, a 
great educational 
force so far as 
its own member- 
ship is concerned, 
a wonderful, 
though practically 
unknown, servant 
to all the peo- 
ple, is in a posi- 


cerning money 


you early ac- appreciation. 





tion to sponsor 
national public 








quired. It was 
that money 
brought you things you desired, 
or thought you desired. It was 
a considerable time afterward 
before you knew anything of 
banks, and much later still be- 
fore you had so much as a 
suspicion of banks as being other 
than places where money was 
hatched out. 
The actual 


significance of 
money, the inclusive service of 
the bank; of these you knew 
nothing. This condition con- 


tinued for many years. It is a 
permanent condition with hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to- 
day. 

Only one class of men escaped 
this early ignorance. Bankers, of 
course, are born with complete 
and accurate appreciation of the 
reasons for currency and of the 
purposes of banks. This is 
obvious, and we must accept it. 
Otherwise they would have some 
sympathetic comprehension of the 


education in the 
purposes and 
benefits of banks. 

During the winter of 1917-18 I 
spent several evenings with a very 
high official of a very great 
American bank on the roof of the 
Plaza Hotel in Havana, Cuba. 
His banking duties had taken him 
to all parts of the world. He had 
ridden over mountains and 
through wildernesses, with top 
hats and frock coats and other 
proper impedimenta strapped to 
pack animals, to reach inland 
Latin-American capitals for the 
purposes of negotiating loans. He 
had slept in desert tents and orn- 
ate palaces—and he knew people 
as well as banking. 

One evening I spoke about our 
exports to Cuba, how I had found 
merchants, all the way from 
Santiago de Pinar del Rio com- 
plaining of the poor service and 
bad credit arrangements our ex- 
porters were giving them. And I 
asked him what he thought the 
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Home-made bread! 


In millions of homes, for over 
half a century, Yeast Foam 
and Magic Yeast have been 
playing their important part in 
making “ Home-made Bread” 
one of the world’s most appe- 
tizing phrases. 


The Northwestern Yeast 
Company started with Williams 
& Cunnyngham in 1917. That 
means we, as their advertising 
counsel, have enjoyed seven 
pleasant years’ association with 
that distinguished concern. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


° 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients we serve 


American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 


The American Tobacco Company 
Bull Durham Tobacco 
Baker-Vawter Company 
Office Systems and Equipment 
Geo. B, Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Super Steel Castings 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


“Caterpillar’’ Tractors 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 
Marshall -Wells Company 
Hardware and Household Specialties 
Morton Salt Company 
Salt 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
Paints and Varnishes 
Sun Oil Company 
Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 
Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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outcome would be concerning our 
war exports. 

His reply was, in effect, “when- 
ever and however this war ends, 
our country will experience the 
worst slump it has ever had, and 
within two years after peace. It 
would be possible to modify that 
depression, greatly, if not prevent 
it; but it is highly improbable our 
business and financial men will 
take the necessary steps. 

“We hold foreign trade by the 
throat. It will be glad to break 
that hold. If our exporters 
would set themselves to develop 
foreign trade, and so win the re- 
spect and confidence of foreign 
merchants, we could soften the 
post-war shock. The other vital 
thing is the education of our peo- 
ple to the true meaning of money 
—its purposes, its functions, and 
the purposes and functions of the 
banks.” 

I remember writing something 
of this for Printers’ Inx. It ap- 
peared in the spring of 1918, when 
war work and profits were boom- 
ing. I also remember being 
laughed at because of those pre- 
dictions. Yet within two years 
banks were failing and factories 
closing up; and the President’s 
Unemployment Conference was 
spendifig futile weeks trying to 
evolve random measures, most of 
them costly beyond all reason, for 
putting idle workers who had 
failed to save their excess wages 
at any sort of tasks. 

But there is no need to hark 
back to the past responsibilities 
of the banks toward their cus- 
tomers, stockholders and the pub- 
lic generally in the matter of 
education. Their present respon- 
sibilities and opportunities are 
quite sufficient. 

They have an almighty big job 
to perform in helping to put this 
country on a sound economic 
basis. The mere functioning of 
banks along established lines is 
by no means enough. Unrest is 
in the air, in the souls of workers 
and in the minds of politicians. 
The banks, through the American 
Bankers Association, need, for 
their sakes as well as for the 
country which supports them, to 
do some very forceful educating. 
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Educational advertising offers 
them the most prompt and re. 
sponsive method for accomplish- 
ing this work. It offers them 
means to increase their own busj- 
ness. Means to perfect and pro- 
tect their operations by giving the 
people an understanding of the re- 
lation which exists between hanks 
and the regular daily life of cach 
individual. It opens the way to 
forestall inhibiting legislation. It 
opens the way to the incalculable 
wealth of human friendship. 

Because our average citizen 
knows little concerning the ser- 
vice banks are rendering him in 
connection with his most casual 
activities, and is equally ignorant 
of the particular ways in which 
banks may be of personal assis- 
tance to him, his natural inclina- 
tion is to under-estimate their im- 
portance and to over-estimate their 
cold, iron-clad rules which seem 
to favor only the rich and 
powerful. 

Until this misinformation is 
transformed, somewhat at least, 
into fair appreciation, the banks 
will never have the mass support 
their growth and their freedom 
from demagogic interference will 
find essential. 


A CO-OPERATIVE NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN NEEDED 


Individually, a number of banks 
scattered over the country have 
accomplished remarkable results 
through the use of educational 
advertising. That such efforts 
have brought tangible returns in 
increased business is shown by 
their growth in deposits and also 
by their enlarged popularity in 
their communities. But the situa- 
tion facing banking as the basic 
function in the operation of the 
modern state calls for a nation- 
wide program of education. 

Any one of several of our great 
banks could afford to undertake 
this program, single handed, and 
would most certainly win for it- 
self a position of regard and con- 
fidence worth, in negotiable popu- 
larity, all the program would 
cost. And it would bring in ac- 
tual business, strengthen its posi- 
tion with all its correspondent 
banks and make itself, in fact as 
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A national advertiser served by 


The Eugene McGuckin Company 


EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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newspaper 
that can // theaters 
can empty shelves 











Here’s what some movie 
exhibitors think of ad- 
vertising in The Star 
(taken at random from 
a sheaf of letters on 
file). 


Wm. Goldman Theatres, Inc. 


“.... and I don’t hesitate 
to tell you that we regard 
your publication as one of our 
greatest assets....” 


Aubert Theater and Airdome 


“ .. . . business has been 
steadily increasing at the 
Aubert, and I want to assure 
you that I am giving you due 
credit . . . . and deem The 
St. Louis Star invaluable to 
a 


Eighteenth Street Theater 


“« . . . Give me the Movie 
Directory every time. I have 
used it exclusively and don’t 
intend to change unless The 
Star goes out of business .. ”’ 


South Side Amusement Co. 


“... . From the very start 
we have found that our daily 
admissions have increased at 
an almost unbelievable rate. 
This has been due wholly to 
our advertising in The St. 
Louig Star. ...” 


St. Louisans spend approxi. 
mately $250,000 per week 
for motion picture entertain. 
ment. 


—and of the advertising that 
directs this huge expenditure, 
The St. Louis Star carries far 
more than any other St. Louis 
daily newspaper. 


—has done so for years. 


—because it is read by a class 
of people who not only want to 
respond but who are financially 
capable of responding to adver- 
tising. , 


—the kind of people, for in- 
stance, that you would select as 
the most logical ‘prospective 
purchasers of your merchandise 
or service. 














National Advertising 


Noth 


Representative 





THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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well as in name, a National bank. 
Yet this task should not be 
turned over to any single bank, or 
even {9 any group of correspon- 
dent banks. It belongs, by right 
of re:sonsibility and opportunity, 
to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. This organization is the 
legitimate voice of the banking 
industry of our country. It 
should speak for that industry as 
a whole, speak for it as a social 
as well as a commercial force. 
Not only should the American 
Bankers Association undertake 
this work because of its construc- 
tive service to its membership and 
to the people; but because such 
service is due the Government as 
a decent compensation for the 
cessation of Federal advertising 
of Treasury Savings Certificates. 
Whether or not the American 
Bankers Association had any 


hand in the pressure brought on 
Washington to stop the sale and 
advertising of these certificates 
(the story of this unhappy affair 
is well told in the June 26 issue 
of Printers’ INK) the fact re- 


mains that hundreds of individual 
banks poured in vehement pro- 
tests. 

There seems abundant evidence 
that the banks not only worked 
against their ultimate benefit in 
this short-sighted attitude, but 
also that they did great injury to 
the wage-earning classes, espe- 
cially to the more ignorant, who 
are least able to protect their sav- 
ings and most likely to become 
public charges, 


A CONDITION DEMANDING ACTION 


If the banks will not permit the 
Government to promote thrift and 
independence, then let the banks, 
through their association, forward 
this most necessary work. They 
will secure very prompt returns, 
sufficient to satisfy their rightly 
selfish desires, and at the same 
time serve an urgent national 
nee’. Moreover the banks have 
a ier broader program at their 
disposal, and a far more inclusive 
Service to feature, than Wash- 
ingion has with its savings 
cert! iicates, 

with all such basic opera- 
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tions, the conduct of an educa- 
tional advertising program deal- 
ing with the banks and _ their 
functions will bring the greatest 
benefits to all concerned if it goes 
back to the beginning and opens 
with simple statements as to what 
and why is money. 

Intensely interesting history of 
ancient times when money did not 
exist is available to illustrate and 
emphasize each item of modern 
banking service. 

As we are a nation made up of 
all nations there is opportunity to 
clarify some _ simple financial 
points, and at the same time hold 
popular interest, by explaining 
why money is practically uni- 
versal, while coinage is national. 
A typewriter or cake of soap may 
be sold in a score of countries for 
money, but in no two countries will 
the coinage be the same. 

This gives an opening to bring 
out the fact that money, in itself, 
has little actual value; but that 
people work for it and save it for 
what it represents in buying 
power. The typewriter is valu- 
able because of the service it per- 
forms. Consequently it will at- 
tract money in any country. But 
money, currency, only “speaks the 
language” of the country of its 
birth, so far as general circula- 
tion is concerned. 

With such introductory mes- 
sages the American Bankers As- 
sociation could revert to the days 
when no money existed, and show 
the difficulties experienced in all 
matters of trade. Here is strik- 
ing material with which to im- 
press the mass of the people with 
the daily service of the modern 
bank. 

While greed may have made 
some of us slaves to money, it is 
money and the banking system 
which have done much to free 
nations from slavery. Money 
democratized the world and 
opened the way to commercial in- 
dependence to all men. 

To a very considerable extent, 
before the days of money men 
who were not in business for 
themselves had to belong to some 
master to gain a means of liveli- 
hood. While this was not en- 
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tirely due to the non-existence of 
money, yet that lack had a pro- 
found influence upon all questions 
of human interdependency. 

When there was no money the 
majority of men had to attach 
themselves to some chieftain or 
leader who could assemble them 
in such a manner as to divide 
their labors into a sufficient num- 
ber of channels as to make the 
group self-contained and group 
supporting. 

We of today speak of “working 
for a living.” Actually we work 
for money with which to buy a 
vast variety of things supposed to 
make living more agreeable. In 
ancient times “working for a liv- 
ing” was exactly what men did, 
and their living was doled out to 
them with precious little oppor- 
tunity to save or work for inde- 
pendence. Their pay consisted of 
such food, clothing and. living 
quarters as their chiefs saw ‘fit to 
provide for them. 

Yet the lack of money, and all 
its hampering limitations, did not 
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represent the full measure of 
obstacles to progress in ancient 
times. The lack of the functions 
of the modern bank forced far 
greater inconveniences. Today a 
nation is only as strong as its 
banks. The currencies of weak 
nations, of starved banks, soon 
become a menace rather than an 
aid to economic operations. 

The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has at hand material as 
full of glowing human interest as 
a bank’s daily operations are full 
of practical value to the humblest 
of men. If proper regard is given 
to making the educational adver- 
tising messages very simple, the 
results are assured. 

After the days of barter came 
those when bricks of metals were 
used as mediums of exchange. 
These were usually copper or sil- 
ver. Old King Tut and some of 
his royal race employed “money” 
bricks back as far as 1700 B.C. 
And think of the thrill in a piece 
of text which tells that long be- 
fore the time of the Christ the 
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Labeled by 
The World Labeler 


The fact that the Lavoris 
Chemical Co., of Minneapolis, 

have bought one World Labeler 
after another as their needs de- 
manded it, distinctly manifests the 
satisfactory service these machines 
give them. 


The World Labeler will label your produtts as 
cleanly and uniformly as it does “Lavoris.” Get 
full particulars by writing. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


8 Grafton Street Worcester, Mass. 
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Lavoris Co, plant, Minneapolis, Minn., with a battery of World Labelers 
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copper mines of Mt. Sinai were 
being worked to secure metal for 
exchange purposes. 

After picturing conditions as 
they were before the days of 
money and money-changers, who 
were the first.in the procession of 
bankers, the American Bankers 
Association has at its disposal 
those weird operations engaged in 
by financial houses in connection 
with lotteries, clipping coins, issu- 
ing token money, the story of 
notching and splitting the tally 
stick, incidents connected with 
early strongboxes and strange 
banknotes. Each offers a mar- 
velous contrast to some specific 
operation of the modern bank. 

Without attempting to assemble 
the material for an educational 
advertising program in chrono- 
logical order this attempt at an 
outline should be sufficient to im- 
press the abundance of valuable 
data available. And let it not be 
overlooked that the operation of 
such a campaign will bring about, 
in addition to a popular under- 
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standing and appreciation of 
banking services, a new atti-ude 
on the part of many bankers 

They will lose that supersti- 
tious fear of making a remark 
which might cause some person to 
think banks have not always |)cen 
the strongholds of conserv:‘ive 
operations. Not a few bankers 
are so afraid of being misunier- 
stood they refrain from any at- 
tempt to take the fear-inspiring 
mystery out of their operations, 
or from any attempt to put the 
business on a human, friendly 
foundation. 

But to get on with the program. 
How about the little touch of art in 
banking, when gold and silver rings 
were used as means for commer- 
cial, rather than heart exchanges? 
The Carthaginians had a leather 
money, given fictitious value by 
the state for internal use. In 
Babylonia debts were property 
and could be assigned to a third 
party without notification to the 
debtor. The early bankers of 
Greece had money tables in the 
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There’s a distinctive 
; CLEVELAND fold to fit 
your copy and lay-out 
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Of all the factors that can set off your direct 
advertising, to make it different from the other 
fellow’s and give it strong attention value, the 
distinctive fold is one of the most important and 
easiest to obtain. 

When your prospect opens up your literature, 
you want to catch his attention, hold it, and drive 
home your message. And there’s a distinctive 
CLEVELAND fold that will help you do it. 

Somewhere among the 210 different folds that 
can be made by the CLEVELAND Folder, which 
makes all the folds made by all the other folders 
and a great.many none of them can produce, you 
will find the one which best sets off your sales 
arguments. 

Call in your printer. If he has a CLEVE- 
LAND he can probably give you just what you 


want. 


Tye [jeveranofeoing Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 6lst Street 
Cleveland - - . : Ohio 
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GIAMBATTISTA 


BODONI 


MASTER OF THE 
USE OF WHITE SPACE 


en 


Waen Bodoni cut the first of what are still known 
as “Modern” faces, he started a style which quickly 
spread throughout Europe and America. Today we 
have Bodoni revived, not as a fad but as a valued 


part of the typographer’s equipment, and an adver- 


tisement done in the true Bodoni manner stands out 
in brilliant contrast to its more subdued neighbors. 

The Bodoni face should not be crowded. Lead- 
ing is essential to legibility, and where the type is 
used in mass ample margins should be allowed. 
Rules and decorations should echo the thick and 
thin elements of the letters. 


For the Linotype, Bodoni has been cut in three weights, 
Bodoni Book, Bodoni (medium), and Bodoni Bold, each 
series in combination with its italic. There is also an accom- 
panying series of appropriate decorative material. 


——— 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typegraphy 
461 EicnHtH AvENUE New York City 








Composed entirely on the Linotyre in the Bodoni Series $80.24.9-J 
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market-place and there are some 
beautiful old stained-glass win- 
dows in French cathedrals show- 
ing these bankers with their bags 
of goli and silver beside them. 
The jobs of these financiers were 
chiefly exchanging small coins for 
large, foreign money for domestic, 
and making loans on ships and 
cargoes, at very fat rates. 
Contrasting texts can be built 
about the history of the famous 
Lombard League, a powerful as- 
sociation of early Italian bankers 
which might be likened to the 
American Bankers Association. 
Other text opportunities may be 
picked from the old custom of 
banks charging depositors for 
handling their money; from the 
work of goldsmiths who frequently 
acted as bankers and from the 
various kinds of “bank money” 
issued under certain conditions. 
This is probably enough to indi- 
cate the educational advertising 
opportunities open to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association so far as 
ancient history is concerned. With 
such a background painted to give 
the mass of the people an appre- 
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ciation of how banks have ad- 
vanced in their service there has 
also been given a broader under- 
standing of the progress of all 
mankind in all departments of life. 

With this stabilizing program 
established the texts might pro- 
ceed to banking conditions during 
our eventful Colonial days. 

Then we had no gold or silver 
mines, so metallic money was all 
of foreign stamp, and not much 
of that. For half a century New 
England colonists used Indian 
“wampum,” not only for trading 
with the natives, but among them- 
selves, as well. Corn, cattle, 
beaver skins and tobacco also 
served as Colonial “money,” but it 
caused such constant trouble and 
loss paper money was introduced, 
which had a troubled career be- 
cause it was not backed by bullion. 

In contrast to the early scarcity 
of gold and silver is the record 
of the year 1920, when we mined 
gold valued at $50,000,000 and sil- 
ver to the value of $57,000,000. 

So from the prehistoric days of 
barter, through the chaotic Middle 
Ages, right down to the 1924 
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model bank, with its multifarious 
operations and its infinite unseen 
services to the humblest of men, 
the program of educational adver- 
tising open to the American Bank- 
ers Association could be carried 
progressively forward. 

Few of us realize what our 
banks do for us and what they 
are prepared to do for us. Ob- 
viously, we need to be told. 

When all the historic phases of 
banking have been covered there 
remain the operations of the mod- 
ern bank to be treated from the 
standpoint of its service to all 
men, Each department of the 
bank, each division of its tasks, 
holds potential copy of instructive 
interest to the mass of Americans. 
And the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, itself, is not to be ignored 
in this connection. 

Walter W. Head, president of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, recently said in an address 
before the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association: “Organization is 
deemed to be the watchword for 
the successful operation of any 
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and all undertakings. We bankers 
are not immune. We, too, haye 
organized. The American Bankers 
Association has 22,000 members— 
an overwhelming majority of all 
the banks of the United States. 

“The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is a great business instity- 
tion. It provides travelers’ checks— 
places insurance—spends tremend- 
ous sums for the prevention of 
theft and fraud—investigates and 
reports on Federal and State | legis- 
lation and furnishes legal opinions, 

“Its Agricultural Commission 
has devoted its energy to increas- 
ing diversification of crops, pro- 
viding better marketing methods 
and facilities and to assuring ade- 
quate financing of the agricultural 
industry. As a result of this great 
work bankers in every section of 
the country are co-operating with 
the agricultural colleges and farm- 
ers for relief of fundamental ills.” 

Later in his address Mr. Head 
brought out these _ significant 
thoughts: “To be bankers today, 
bankers must be more than bank- 
ers. They must be economists, 
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YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO LOOK FOR 
A LIGHTHOUSE 


T enjoys grand isolation on a rock 
in the sea or on a sandy headland 
ashore. Yet every lighthouse is 
constructed and “set-up” along cer- 
tain planned lines to make it easily recog- 
nizable from a distance during daytime. 

You would instantly see and recognize 
a lighthouse on Broadway if it housed a 
theatre or restaurant. 

Think of the row after row of adver- 
tisements in newspapers and magazines. 
Suppose yours “stuck out” like a light- 
house among them. 

The space you purchase is rectangular, 
the art work has its limitations, but the 
only restriction on the typography you 
use is good taste and harmony with the 
intent of your message. 

Wearesuccessfulin makingour clients’ 
advertisements lighthouses in a sea of 
mediocrity of typesetting. Why not let 
our typography talk for you? 


PUULEHHUEHTALU A EAA LeOL EACLE TOOT TOOT 


Hilti TUN UNRTUT LET TUT EAHA 


PUUUUHLLLE LULA POOE UGE UOGY COLE 











WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
203 West 40th Street, New York 
Telephone Longacre 7034 
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All-night-service insures quick mailing of proofs to out-of-town clients 
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PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. are thé sole licen- 
sees to manufacture and sell the Andy Gump 
Brushes, Mirrors and Buttons 








PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Advertising Specialties 


1 inch Campaign Button 
2 inch Campaign Button 
Campaign Pocket Mirror 
Andy Gump Brush 
“Tie-up” your advertising to about one 
million dollars worth of free publicity 
by using Andy Gump advertising spec 
ialties, Cartoons are run in 300 news- 
papers and are read by about 30,000,000 
people daily. Illustrations of Andy and 
Min together with your own copy can 
be printed on any of the many clever 
advertising specialties in our line. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Advertising Specialties Since 1898 


PARISIAN NOVELTY Co. 
22nd and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 


———- 
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sociologists, men versed in indus- 
try and commerce. They must 
be psychologists, knowing human 
nature. Bankers must concern 
themselves with the problems of 
the railroads, the coal industry, 
the oil industry and the other 
prime industries.” 

And you might add, Mr. Head, 
that bankers must also be adver- 
tisers, educational advertisers to 
the whole nation for the whole 
national good. 

In another address Mr. Head 
stated: “One hundred years ago 
the total national wealth was less 
than $1,000,000,000, less than $100 
per capita; today the national 
wealth exceeds $300,000,000,000—an 
average of almost $3,000 per capita, 
In 1821 there were ten savings 
banks with 8,635 depositors, with 
$1,138,000 on deposit; 100 years 
later over 30,000,000 depositors had 
more than $18,000,000,000 in sav- 
ings deposits. 

“We have today 110,000,000 peo- 
ple, occupying 3,700,000 square 
miles of territory and possessing 
wealth estimated at $300,000,000,- 
000. Our bank deposits aggregate 
approximately $40,000,000,000.” 

And these vast achievements, 
Mr. Head, are due to a very 
worthy degree to the banking sys- 
tem of this country, to the capac- 
ity of thousands of bankers, to 
the organized efforts of the 
American Bankers Association. 
But while you have organized the 
finances of the country, and given 
heroic aid to industrial organiza- 
tion, the biggest job remains to be 
done. 

You must organize the mass of 
the people. You must gather 
them into the circle of a wide- 
spread educational advertising 
program. Few institutions can 
compare with yours “for services 
rendered.” But who knows of 
these services? 

Until your American Bankers 
Association has promoted a_ na- 
tional’ educational advertising 
campaign, and until it has assist- 
ed banks all over the country to 
carry out similar local programs, 
you have not proved the bankers 
to be masters of the highest form 
of finance—the banking of public 
confidence and appreciation. 
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And 57 Jobbers 
Said, “GREAT!” 


by Arthur W. Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


A BUSINESS needed jobber help. 


Our studied plan was sent to the 
jobbing group. Without further 
solicitation nearly one out of every 
three accepted the offer and got be- 
hind the plan. Now our follow-up 
is bringing additional returns. 


The right approach and the right 
objective... may we talk with you? 
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GUILD 


simplified 


The Artists’ Guild can keep 
you intimate with the work 
and availability of each of 
its 361 free lance mem- 
bers. Ask us to explain 
this free service. 


THE ARTISTS’ GUILD 


OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


2 East 23rd St., New York City 
Phone Ashland 6467 
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A Big Business with an 
Undeveloped Market 


Present 
A! 


Per Capita Consumption of Candy Is Fifteen Pounds a Year— 
‘igure That Could Easily Be Increased—Annual Advertising 


Expenditure of Entire Field Is $2,500,000 


Tuos, Cusack Co. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Can you tell me what is the average 
advertising and sales promotion? I also 
should like to know how many candy 
average family copgpmes 8 vee 
Aone to figures sup- 

plied to us by the National 
Pritchard probably ate fifteen 
pounds of candy during 1923. If 
enough in excess of fifteen pounds 
to keep up his part of the average. 
candy of all kinds consumed in 
the United States last year to 
woman and child. If anybody 
failed to get his fifteen pounds 
clude that somebody else got more 
than his share. 
bars to which Mr. Pritchard di- 
rectly refers is increasing -faster 
candy. Merchandisers say this is 
due to growing excellence in 
distribution and minimum waste. 
In 1923 manufacturers’ sales of 
to something over 30 per cent of 
their total volume. Taking this 
country’s population in 1923 was 
110,000,000, the per capita eating 
four and a half pounds. Or, put- 
ting it another way, the total value 
prices, consumed by the sweets- 
loving American public during 


Curcaco, ILL, 
appropriation of candy manufacturers for 
bars, especially the five-cent kind, the 
. E. PrircHarp. 

Confectioners’ Association, Mr. 
he did not, somebody else ate 
In other words there was enough 
allow fifteen pounds for each man, 
therefore he may properly con- 

The volume of sales in candy 
than that of any other item. in 
product, low unit price, ease in 
all kinds of candy bars amounted 
as a basis and assuming that the 
of candy bars would be just about 
of candy bars, at manufacturers’ 
> vear would be about $135,000,- 


It is next to impossible to get 


accu! 
centa 
can 
tising 


ate figures as to the per- 
ge of sales manufacturers of 

y specialties spend for adver- 
¢ and sales promotion. In- 
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deed, it is only during the last 
three or four years that manufac- 
turers have given any money to 
sales promotion, except on candy 
mg of a pound or more. 

any producers of candy spe- 
cialties even now spend absolutely 
nothing in this direction. It can 
be said therefore that the per- 
centage spent for developing sales 
is small indeed and, taking the in- 
dystry as a whole, on a basis far 
below the opportunities offered. 
One candy specialty manufacturer 
advertising heavily is the William- 
son Candy Company, of Chicago, 
maker of the Oh Henry! bars. 
The sales in this item have grown 
to remarkable proportions during 
the last year or two. The adver- 
tising has been of a kind to em- 
phasize an idea that is rapidly 
gaining ground, namely: that 
good candy is more than a con- 
fection and that it actually is 
food. Figures on the Williamson 
appropriation are not available, 
but it doubtless 2 run well in 
excess of $250 

The annual Svcd outlay 
for the candy industry as a whole, 
according to the estimate of Wal- 
ter Hughes, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association, is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. This, it will 
be readily seen, is extremely small 
when one considers the big mar- 
ket for candy and the readiness 
with which people respond to ad- 
vertising presentations. Firms 
such as Stephen F, i 
Son, and H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 
both of Philadelphia; Mason Au 
& Magenheimer, Brooklyn; the 
Walter M. Lowney Company, the 
F. H. Roberts Company, and the 
Cox Confectionery Company, all 
of Boston; The Nunnally Com- 
pany and Norris, Inc., of Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Mint Products Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y.; the Robert 
A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee, 
and The Cracker Jack Company, 
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All America 
Is Dressing Up 


EOPLE of today demand 
better books, better plays, 
better wearing apparel, bet- 
ter homes, better motor cars. 
Those who endeavor to 
sell to them must realize this 
in their advertising. Sales 
messages that do not interest 
them do not move them to 
BUY. 
Canson & Montgolfier 
Hand-Made Papers secure 
response from people be- 


cause they impress on their . 


minds a product’s quality 
and style. 


Canson & Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 


Manufacturers of Hand-Made 
Papers Since the 16th Century 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 














Sweater News 


Knitted Outerwear 
321 Broadway New York 
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Chicago, push forward advertising 
and sales promotion work on an 
ambitious scale. The extreme con- 
servatism, if you want to call it 
that, of candy manufacturers as a 
whole serves to pull down the 
average outlay. But the candy 
industry is waking up to what can 
be accomplished through develop- 
ing sales in the modern way. The 
industry has got to a point where 
it is at least receptive to adver- 
tising and we should not be at all 
surprised to see some decidedly 
forward steps taken during the 
next few years,—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Oakland Tries 
Romantic Appeal on 
New Model 


HIS year the Oakland Motor 

Car Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
adopted the policy of making no 
specific announcement of a new 
model. However, in order to bring 
before the public the improve- 
ments of its cars, the company 
decided upon a novel adver- 
tising plan. This plan was ad- 
vertised as “Sealed Order Week” 
and ran from August 18 to 23. 
Its purpose was to stimulate sales 
interest in the dull August sea- 
son and, in a spectacular way, 
ring in the regular fall advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Six sealed orders were sent to 
every dealer in the country with 
instructions to display these in 
their showroom windows. Each 
order which was to be opened on 
a designated day, announced to 
the public a different demonstra- 
tion of the improved Oakland 
6-54. A special edition of “The 
Oaklander” prepared the way for 
dealers and explained “Sealed 
Order Week,” stressing the r0- 
mantic appeal suggested in the 
term “Sealed Orders.” This ap- 
peal was described as follows: 

“Visions of an old sea dog, 
weighing anchor and setting the 
nose of his four-master toward 
the horizon—nothing to guide him 
until the sealed envelope is broken 
fifteen leagues from shore—the 
buzz of suppressed ‘excitement 
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Prestige Ledger 


RESTIGE FOR YOU! The 
widespread popularity of PRESTIGE 
LEDGER is based on its recognized 
achievement in the medium-priced 
ledger field. Of ledgers in its class it 
vives the best economy and satisfaction. 


Yet, into every sheet goes the recog- 
nized Neenah quality, methods and 
materials. The prestige of a modern 
mill of unquestioned integrity is im- 
pressed with the Owl mark into 
very sheet. 


Like every Neenah paper, PRESTIGE 
LEDGER is guaranteed—the user to be 
the judge. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin —_Wisnow Bop 


UNOIL Trews Bonp 
Sccosss Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


inguin Bome hed the (DS mes = 


NEENAH BonD 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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*tween decks as the flintfaced men 
discuss their mysterious destina- 
tion—that is the atmosphere 
‘sealed orders’ begets.” 

Small teaser advertisements, to 
create mystery and _ interest, 
touched off the campaign. Then, 
on Sunday of the special week, 
large newspaper advertisements 
broke the news to the general 
public that from Monday to 
Saturday, from Bar Harbor to 
San Diego, Oakland would give 
different special demonstrations 
every day under sealed orders 
from the factory. Follow-up ad- 
vertisements appeared each day. 

The first order, when opened 
Monday in the store window, told 
dealers to give an exhibition test 
of the Oakland’s four-wheel 
brakes. Sealed order No. 2 con- 
tained instructions for operation 
and control day; this was fol- 
lowed by Duco finish day; safety 
day; advanced feature day and 
last, all-round performance day. 
Dealers were urged to interest 
prominent civic officials, such as 
the chief of police, in opening the 
sealed orders. 
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Italy Turns Bread into 
Advertising Medium 


“To swallow the dictionary” is usual. 
ly regarded as a figure of speech, but it 
may be taken in its literal sevse jn 
Italy, according to an article which ap. 
peared in The American Restauri:t, 4 
that land of sunshine, it seem:, the 
enterprising advertisers have preduced 
a form of edible advertising which is 
turned out by, the bakers. 

he “copy” is impressed upon the 
dough before the latter is baked, a 
secret ink being used, which turns 
darker after baking, making the read- 
ing matter clearer and more legijle. It 
is said that the food inspectors have 
approved the plan, and the bakers claim 
t! t this source of revenue will ec: _ 
them to reduce the price of br: 
the consumer. It is reported also ‘< 
various kinds of products are being 
given publicity through this unusual 
form of advertising. 





Jewelers to Advertise New 
Ring 

An advertising campaign on a new 
composite octagonal ring is being planned 
by the National Diamond Assemblers, 
Inc., New York. Plans call for the use 
of magazines, theatre programs, business 
Pap s and direct mail. This advertising 
ll be directed by the New York office 

of the Campbell-Ewald Company, adver- 




















To the Art Directors 
of New York 


Completely organized now — with a fine, 
well-balanced staff of skillful designers and 
illustrators — experienced artists from New 
York and Chicago — men famous for indi- 
vidual technique, I am now in a position to 
extend to you a select and signal service in 
the preparation and completion of distinc- 
tive advertising campaigns. 


J. ALBERT CAVANAGH 


TWO WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Art for Advertising 


tising agency. 
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Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation, 
= Chicago, Illinois. 
— 
"a Gentlemen: - 
We have been constant users 
° envelopes ever since they were brought 
to o ention three years agd 
them oe efficient carriers of booklets, advertis- 
ing proofs and swatches of material, 
we believe they are productive of 
HP} more sales than the ordinary method of sending catalars 
and other material under separate coyer 
enable us to send a personal lette er Ww 
or sales literature, adding a selling punch which would 
otherwise be lacking. UndoubtedJy, they should effect 
Savings in the Mailing Department of any firm using them. 
truly your 
HOMER CURTIS 
Director Sales Promotion 
Du : 
ad “Patented Patented 
s 
2 in 1 ENVELOPES 
©:%4 The only two standard makes of two-compartment envelopes 
COUPON 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation, Dept. F 
1§-21 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. Name 
Gentlemen :- Please forward free copy of 
“Suppose This Were Y our Catalog,”’ show- 
ing how double-compartment envelopes can 
pro‘uce more sales through the mails and yet 
decrease mailing costs, 
— SEFOR MORE SALES THROUGH THI MAILS 
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An entirely 
new departure 
in advertising 
literature by a 
practical ad- 
vertising man. 





A Research into Influences 
that Increase Sales 
by H. M. Donovan 


HIS BOOK is the result of an 

extensive investigation and 
study of 20,000 replies indicating 
the response of consumers to 
advertising. 


It is entirely new to advertising 
literature. By means of 47 graphic 
charts definite laws on advertising 
response are explained simply and 
clearly. 


There is included a complete 
analysis of the proved methods of 
successful advertisers. Actual figures 
are given which show exactly how 
leading brands have attained their 


position. Basic principles are re- 
vealed on which sales have been 
successfully built up. 


No other book contains 
this useful information 


H. M. Donovan, the author, is 
well qualified to present this subject 
because of his long experience in 
selling and advertising, and in 
solving marketing problems. 


He is the head of a well-known 
advertising agency, and this research 
was originally begun with the idea 
of making the results available for 
use in his own organization. 


Sent on Approval 


—_pigentialng Response”’ supplies, in usable form, understandable 
t 


knowledge vita 


© the success of every advertiser. You can apply these 


trade gaming and trade-holding facts to your own problems. 
Sold 


at all book stores for $2.00. O 
for five days. Just send us your name and ad 


forward to you immediately. 


ir you can get the book on approval 
ress and a copy will go 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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Merchandising Advice 
for Retailers at Adver- 
tising Convention 





Ninth District Convention of As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the World Meeting at Washing- 
ton, lowa, Hears of Several Star 
Examples in Retail Merchan- 
dising 


MANGF AG USES inter- 
ested in obtaining specific 
cases of the successful use of ad- 
vertising by retail merchants would 
find several worth passing on to 
their dealers in addresses made at 
the annual convention of the Ninth 
District of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, held at 
Washington, Iowa, from August 25 
to 27. James A. Austin, advertis- 
ing manager of the Omaha Bee, 
for instance, gave several helpful 
examples after he had given a 
general prescription on advertis- 
ing copy. 

“Get the sales angle first—then 
advertise,” declared Mr. Austin. 
“And don’t advertise until you get 
that angle.” This was his general 
prescription. Then he gave spe- 
cific examples. 

He pointed to the Pioneer 
Paint and Glass Company of 
Omaha. Through a survey it was 
found that practically all paint 
sales are made to men. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Austin, there are 165 
different kinds of white paint and 
the average man doesn’t know 
one from the other. The Pioneer 
people accordingly stopped trying 
to sell paint by brands and es- 
tablished a service department 
where customers could get reli- 
able and expert information on 
what kind of paint to buy. That 
was their advertising angle. Re- 
sult—a 65 per cent increase in 
paint sales the first year. 

Another illustration: The aver- 
age cobbler, when he puts on a 
half-sole, destroys the original 
shape of the shoe. Ever notice 
that? Right there was an angle 
for J. R. Phipps of Omaha, who 
was struggling along. with a little 
shoe repair shop, doing an annual 
volume of about $6,000. Today 
Phipps is known as “America’s 
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Master Cobbler” and is doing 
$150,000 annually. He advertises 
that he retains the original shape 
of your shoes, and he actually 
does it. In the fall, Phipps uses 
another angle. “The time to buy 
shoes is in January, not now,” he 
announces. And then he advises 
that Omaha residents have their 
old shoes repaired, wear them 
until January, and then take ad- 
vantage of the January shoe 
clearance sales. 

George Pray, men’s clothier of 
Omaha, wanted to advertise his 
line of Phoenix hose for ladies, 
“Why should I walk seven blocks 
out of the main business district, 
pe a dozen other good stores, to 

uy Phoenix hosiery from you?” 
asked Austin. “Because,” replied 
Pray, “I buy everything that the 
Phoenix people make, including 
all out-sizes and all qualities, 
More than. that, we know 
hosiery.” There was the angle— 
the reason why. From the ad- 
vertising campaign that was built 
on that idea, Pray sold $60,000 
worth of Phoenix Hose the first 
year and $90,000 the second year. 

“Get your angle first, use large 
enough space, and tell the truth,” 
is Austin’s recipe for a successful 
advertising campaign. 

Fred P. Mann of Devil’s Lake, 
North Dakota, has found that ad- 
vertising is a more difficult 
process than it was four or five 
years ago. “Competition _ is 
stronger,” he declared, “and it 
takes unusual publicity effort to 
bring results now. We are saled 
to death. Everybody’s doing it 
and the general appeal is just 
about the same, Then when we 
don’t get results we are inclined 
to blame the newspapér. But it’s 
not the newspaper’s fault in most 
instances. It’s most frequently the 
result of poor merchandising and 
lack of salesmanship. 

“The chain-store system is 
solving the problem. They know 
how to control their stocks, they 
know how to buy, and they know 
how to sell. Unless the inde- 
pendent merchant learns how to 
do these things, he is hopelessly 
outclassed by the chain store,” 
Mr. Mann declared. 


“The mail-order business in 
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small-town communities will con- 
tinue to grow,” he _ continued, 
“until you merchants learn how 
to merchandise and advertise.” 

James W. Fisk, merchandise 
counselor for the Milwaukee 
Journal, declared that making 
more money in retailing is simply 
a matter of common sense. “Buy 
only what the public wants,” he 
urged. Then he referred to a 
clothier who was carrying sixteen 
different brands of collars in 
stock and upon investigation it 
was discovered that 90 per cent 
of his collar sales were on just 
three brands. He immediately 
cut the other thirteen out and 
began to realize a profit on his 
collar department. 

“Simplify your advertising,” 
suggested Mr. Fisk. “When heavy 
literature is written into an ad- 
vertisement, only two people read 
it—the fellow who writes it 
and the compositor—and_ they 
wouldn’t read it either if they 
didn’t have to.” 

Other addresses were made by 
Frank H. French, president of 
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the French Advertising Company, 
of Cedar Rapids; J . Cover- 
dale, secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and 
Professor E. H. Lauer of the 
Iowa School of Journalism. 

The Ninth District Convention 
was held in a large tent on the 
Chautauqua grounds at Washing- 
ton and the visitors camped. The 
next meeting of the District will 
be held next year at Centerville, 
Iowa. 

R. E. Shannon, business man- 
ager of the Washington, Iowa, 
Evening Journal, was elected 
president; Graham Stewart, Peo- 
ple’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, first vice-president; C. E. 
Fiers, Centerville, Iowa, second 
vice-president, and Isaac Roths- 
child, Iowa City, — secretary- 
treasurer. 





Death of J. P. Bush 


J. P. Bush, business manager of The 
Associated Arizona Producer, Phoenix. 
Ariz., died recently at Los Angeles. He 
had gone to Los Angeles for an opera- 
tion. 
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Big Outlet 
Offered Advertisers 


(Continued from page 8) | 
seeds and bulbs it is just as logi- 
cal for them to offer garden tools 
as it is for the hardware man to 
sell seeds. Keeping out of the 
higher priced items they can sell 
lamps and lighting goods, includ- 
ing electric light globes. : 

Other items belonging in a 
grocery store are stock and poul- 
try foods, proprietary remedies 
and bottled beverages. 

The items mentioned, and many 
more than could be named, fit as 


properly in a grocery stock as 


does sugar. If, on the other 
hand, the grocer would add small 
stocks of shoes, ready-to-wear 
and general variety goods he 
would quickly find himself to be 
the possessor of a general store or 
a junk shop—more likely the 
latter. 

Major lines such as those just 
mentioned cannot be given side- 
line treatment. If they are, the 
whole purpose of the branching- 
out process is defeated. But there 
are other things, entirely unre- 
lated, that the grocer may use to 
increase his gross profit. S. F. 
Bowser & Co., Inc, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is having good suc- 
cess in selling gasoline pumps to 
grocers. One of these pumps, at 
the curb, supplies the means of sell- 
ing the store’s customers gasoline 
which they are going to buy some- 
where. Also, people will come to 
buy gasoline and stay to buy gro- 
ceries. The grocer with a gas 
pump usually finds it convenient 
and profitable to have a modest 
line of automobile . accessories. 

The list might be extended. It 

will be seen that if the grocer 
proceeds in a logical way, select- 
ing his allied lines as they are 
suggested by other lines he al- 
ready has in stock, he is not go- 
ing very far off the track. 
_ The druggist is rapidly learn- 
ing that he can sell a host of 
things, in addition to drugs, with- 
out the slightest impairment of 
his professional standing. 

We have already spoken of the 
asset enjoyed by the retailer in 
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the habit people have of visiting 
his store. The druggist has this 
more than any other. His store 
is the most visited of all. More- 
over, from the nature of his busi- 
ness, he keeps longer hours than 
any other store. Evenings and 
holidays are not for him to enjoy 
—unless selling goods and hear- 
ing the jingling of his cash regis- 
ter might be termed enjoyment. 

With his many visitors, with 
his long hours, and with much 
selling opportunity offered him 
after other retailers have locked 
up and called it a day, the drug- 
gist has facilities for doing some 
really exceptional retail selling. 

To convince him of this fact 
and to break through the shell of 
his professional dignity, pro- 
ducers of merchandise have ap- 
proached him in this wise: 

“I think, Mr. Druggist (the 
words are the writer’s but the 
argument will be recognized 
quickly by concerns most success- 
ful in selling to druggists), you 
are perhaps the most poorly rec- 
ompensed business man on your 
street, considering the long hours 
you put in, the years of expense 
and work you had to expend to 
become a pharmacist and your 
high professional standing. Men 
with:only a fraction of your edu- 
cation and capacity and whose 
working day is only about half as 
long as yours make dollars where 
you make dimes. But your store 
is more popular than any. You 
have better selling opportunities 
at less advertising outlay than 
any other store. The situation is 
incongruous. You ought to be 
gaining a profit out of all this.” 

And then comes the recital of 
lines that fit so properly and 
snugly in a drug-store stock that 
the wonder is the thing was not 
known many years ago. The 
druggist has learned that he does 
not need to devote his valuable 
display space to showing tinctures 
and patent medicines. Let a 
druggist build a display window 
with quinine, and the chances are 
he will not sell a dime’s worth 
more than he would if he hadn’t 
shown it at all. People buy 
things of this kind not because 
they are displayed, not because 
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they .are advertised but because 
of some ailment, real or imagi- 
nary, that needs relief. 

As the druggist began to 
recognize these things he kept ex- 
panding his stock. It takes no 
imagination: at all to be able to 
understand why the hundreds of 
things, totally unrelated to medi- 
cine and chemicals, found a place 
am the modern drug stock—the 
toilet articles, perfumes, soaps and 
so on almost as far as you care to 
go. But there are other things 
in which the issue had to be 
forced a bit and where choice 
selling opportunities exist now. 

Branching out from the general 
stationery stock, which was one. 
of the earliest side-lines the drug- 
gist acquired, the small-town 
drug stores have become head- 
quarters for circulating libraries. 
A modest number of books hired 
out at two cents a day brings in 
enough profit to make the ven- 
ture worth while and adds to the 
inducements that bring peop‘e to 
the store. 

The drug store can he the 
school-book centre of the town 
Many of them are. This business 
is more than worth while in a 
direct way, to say nothing of the 
additional trade it brings to all 
the other departments. 


CHRISTMAS GOODS HEADQUARTERS 


The drug store can run the 
hardware store a close race for 
the honor of being the Christmas 
goods headquarters of the town. 
In a strict merchandising sense 
the hardware store is the logical 

ce to sell this sort of goods. 

ut it often, or even usually, hap- 
pens that the druggist is a higher 
type of business man and his long 
hours count much in his favor. 
A good part of the fancy and 
gift goods the drug store can fea- 
ture at Christmas are staples that 
can be sold every day in the year. 
Playthings are now recognized as 
staple merchandise also. Manu- 
facturers are getting in some 
good business from impressing 
druggists as to the value of all- 
the-year selling in these lines. 

Low-price watches are to be 
found in the drug store. Many 
druggists are finding that the 
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higher-price kind can be sold as 
readily asthe dollar watch. 

Certain features of the drug 
stock are so closely related to 
food products that numerous 
progressive stores do not make 
any excuses at all over the display 
of certain specialized lines of 
package groceries. 

It is getting to be a fairly com- 
mon thing for drug stores to have 
modest stocks of notions. This 
merchandise, being made up of 
small items, can be shown in a 
limited space and with a small 
investment. Sales can be made 
from it several times every day. 
The notions seem right at home 
with the hair goods, the combs 
and brushes, the mirrors, the 
small jewelry specialties that be- 
long in a drug stock. 

The druggist often becomes the 
agent for a line of sewing ma- 
chines. He can sell the electri- 
cally operated household special- 
ties such as vacuum cleaners. 
Talking machines belong in a 
drug store, as many druggists 
have found out to their profit 
just as much as do photographic 
goods. Radio accessories ditto. 
One druggist in an Illinois town 
is agent for a standard line of 
tires and tools and has a gasoline 
filling station out in front. This 
is going a bit far perhaps, but he 
tells the writer he has not depart- 
ed from his professional standing 
and is still regarded as a drug- 
gist first of all. 

In presenting to the retailer the 
matter of a properly diversified 
stock, manufacturers find the 
general argument can be confined 
to two simple angles. One is that 
the diversified stock, as already 
has been shown here, gives the 
dealer more things to sell and en- 
ables him to get more profits out 
of the customers he brings in. 
The presence of one kind of mer- 
chandise in the store often can 
help sell another kind. 

_ An automobile dealer in Birm- 
ingham, Ala—the one referred to 
in the beginning as selling motor 
boats and sporting goods—says 
the selling of some insignificant 
bit of equipment often has opened 
the way for the sale of a Cadillac 
car. One day recently a man 
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An Opportunity 
for a Versatile 
Copy Writer— 


OMEWHERE (probably in 

New York) there is a copy 
writer who has a good basic 
knowledge of the mechanics 
of merchandising and distribu- 
tion, who has the ability to 
produce quickly copy _ that 
doesn’t wear corsets, who is 
sold on trade papers and their 
place in modern advertising 
and who would like to secure 
the permanent place now open 
with one of the strongest, 
finest and fastest growing 
publishing houses in America. 


The man who wins this job 
will have the world to grow 
in—there is no limit. He will 
work in an organization that 
is a happy family if there ever 
was one. His present will be 
worth while and his future 
will be in his own hands. 


Immediately he will take 
charge of the entire service 
department of three of Amer- 
ica’s best trade papers. He 
will work with some of the 
country’s largest national ad- 
vertisers and advertising 
agencies. Further responsi- 
bilities with their correspond- 
ing financial reward will be 
added to his duties as his 
shoulders strengthen to carry 
them. 


The man we want may now 
be employed in an advertising 
agency, he may be working on 
a trade paper, he may 

advertising manager. Who- 
ever he is we know that he 
must be a chap who feels that 
his pe re ar is complete and 
his advertising ability proven 
and is now ready to tackle a 
big job confident in his ability 
to fill it and willing to prove 
that ability under fire. 


The company placing this ad- 
vertisement is a ew York 
firm all of whose employees 
know about this advertise- 
ment. Inquiries will be treated 
in strictest confidence. In re- 
lying give full details and 
acts about yourself, including 
' present salary. As the posi- 
tion must be filled within the 
next 15 days —_ inquiries 
received within the current 
week can be considered. 


Address “C,” Box 122, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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drove his car in for some repairs, 
When he was about to leave with 
his car it began to rain and the 
mechanic who had done the work 
suggested that he should have an 
automatic wind-shield wiper. The 
man went to the accessories de- 
partment and there encountered a 
salesman who took his name and 
address and eventually sold him a 
Cadillac. This is only ordinary 
merchandising after all. It works 
out repeatedly in __ properly 
equipped stores. : 

Whether a man goes to a hard- 
ware store for a pound of nails, 
to a grocer for a bar of soap 
or to a filling station for some 
gasoline he is an asset to be 
cultivated right then and _ there 
with the object of selling him 
more goods. He is there, actual- 
ly exposed to sales effort, and 
therefore means more to the 
dealer than any ten other men 
who at that moment are not in his 
place of business. 

But, to realize upon this asset, 
the dealer (1) must have the 
goods to sell him and (2) must 
ask him to buy them. The two 
points make a combination that is 
increasing retailers’ prosperity all 
over the country today. 

It will be observed that the 
foregoing analysis of retail store 
branching-out potentialities shows 
how the dealer can add to his 
stock by a process of logical 
growth and development rather 
than by the arbitrary addition of 
side-lines. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the two methods. 

When a man confines his mer- 
chandise expansion to goods that 
belong in a store such as his— 
when he permits like to beget 
like, so to speak—he still has the 
same kind of store, no matter 
how far he grows. 

But when he takes on merchan- 
dise simply because it is merchan- 
dise and people buy it he is 
opening the way for trouble. He 
cannot afford to permit the addi- 
tional lines to wreck the main 
issue, unless, as is not likely, the 
main issue grows so relatively 
small that it need not be bothered 
about. 

“Side-lines” is an undesirable 
term to use in this branching out 
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A Really Able Man 
Available 


Advertising Manager of 
one of the largest corpora- 
tions in this country in- 
tends making a change. 

Unusually broad experi- 
ence in both advertising 
and selling—from retail 
store to Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager of large 
concerns. 

World-wide traveled— 
technical school and uni- 
versity training—40 years 
old—married. 

Has prepared advertising 
for a very wide range of 
accounts, 

Able to plan, visualize, 
lay out and write complete 
campaigns, 

An authoritative writer 
of books on many subjects. 

Keen merchandising sense 
and mature judgment—ex- 
cellent address. 

Naturally, he can show a 
good record, dress ‘‘B,”’ 
Box 121, Printers’ Ink. 
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matter. Manufacturers who try 
to sell a dealer side-lines are ap- 
proaching him from the wrong 
angle. If, to him, a thing js a 
side-line it does not belong in his 
store. What he needs is to aug- 
ment his stock by additions from 
the great field of related mer- 
chandise. He does not want a 
stock made up largely of side- 
lines, as then it cannot have 
cohesion. What he does want is 
a specialized* department store. 
Then his customers will recognize 
and respect him for whatever he 
is—druggist, hardware man or 
what not—and buy more mer- 
chandise from him than ever. 
Let him, however, stock unrelated 
lines and thus by implication 
show a lack of belief in his main 
stock and he is likely to lose out 
all around. 


New Macfadden Newspaper to 
Be “Evening Graphic” 
The Evening Graphic will be the 
name of the new daily _ illustrated 
tabloid newspaper which, as Printers’ 
InK previously reported, will be pub- 
lished by the Macfadden Newspaper 
Publishing Corporation at_ New York. 
The first issue will appear September 15. 
It will have a page size of 10% inches 
by 14 4-14 inches, five columns wide 

and 200 lines deep. 

The Evening Graphic, which will be 
rinted in the plant of the old New 
ork Evening Mail, will be published 
every day except Sunday. The Saturday 
edition will include an eight-page roto- 
gravure section and a feature section. 

Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of 
Physical Culture and other magazines, is 
president of the Macfadden Newspaper 
Publishing Corporation. O. J. Elder is 
vice-president and Guy L. Harrington 
is treasurer. John C. Cook is business 
manager of the Evening Graphic and 
William E. Severn is advertising man- 
ager. 2 

Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative. 


Farm ‘Paper Campaign 
Planned by ‘Pittsburgh Steel 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will use a large number of farm 
papers during the next twelve months 
in advertising its Super-Zinced steel 
wire fences. Sales promotion methods to 
help its dealers sell fence to the farmer 
proved so successful last year that these 
will be continued and extended during 
the coming year. ' 

The account is directed by the W. S. 
Hill Company, Pittsburgh, advertising 
agency. 





Set 
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At Last ! 


An Outlet for 


ADVERTISING FILMS 


In the city of Chicago, Cook County 
and the state of Illinois 


460 motion picture theatres 
in Cook County are members 
of our association . . . we 
can guarantee 


1000 Days’ Showing 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


Reels Must Not Exceed 1000 Feet 


EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


of CHICAGO 
752 So. Wabash Ave. Harr. 0608 . 
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The Other In any organiza- 
tion which is 


’ 
Man's Idea making rapid 


and profitable progress there is 
always someone who can enthuse 
about the other man’s idea. In 
many cases it is the big chief him- 
self who has discovered over a 
long period of time that one of 
the best ways to make his busi- 
ness ever young and ever new is 
to have a body of young men 
coming along who are thinking 
in terms of the business as a 
whole. 

If it is the big chief, he will tell 
you that he has discovered that 
one of the best ways to develop 
understudies is to enthuse about 
their ideas. 

It is not an easy matter, this 
being able to be just as proud of 
the other man’s idea as though 
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you had thought of it yourself. 
It is so easy to think that you 
might have written the letter a lit- 
tle bit better than the other fel- 
low. You might have made a little 
bit more telling presentation of 
the selling idea, you might oy: 
decided that matter of policy 
little bit quicker and to aan 
effect. 

The man who wants to check 
himself up to see whether he is 
developing along executive lines 
and living up to the best possibili- 
ties within him might very well 
ask himself the question, “Can | 
enthuse about the other man’s 
idea?” This is not an easy thing 
to do. That is one reason why 
there are so few men available 
when there is a big, new execu- 
tive position to be filled. 


How Will the Advertisers who 


Farm Dollar sell to farmers 
face a better out- 


Be Spent? look for good 
business this fall than in several 
years. It looks as if the long 
road might be about to turn. At 
the same time they have a new 
and perhaps heavier responsibility 
to the farmer which ought to in- 
fluence all their selling and adver- 
tising plans. Within a few months 
the farmer will have more money 
to spend, but when he gets it he 
will be able to find plenty to 
spend it for without exerting him- 
self greatly. There are so many 
articles of general consumption 
that he wants in addition to neces- 
sary farm equipment that sharp 
competition for his dollar is in- 
evitable. How will he spend it? 

Advertisers will have a pretty 
important voice in answering that 
question. The manufacturer who 
is closest to the farmer and who 
has his genuine welfare at heart 
will not be satisfied with selling 
him replacements for the worn- 
out implements that he has been 
using so long. He can do better 
than that for the farmer as well 
as for himself. Since much of 
the old equipment now in use was 
purchased, new machinery has 
been designed that replaces human 
labor, simplifies and combines 
processes and multiplies output 
without multiplying costs. It is 
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this new equipment for the essen- 
tial business of farming that 
should be sold most militantly. 
Advertising copy, to justify itself, 
ought to tell the farmer why 
labor-saving machinery and mul- 
tiple tools that will let him do his 
farm work on time and _ better 
than before should come first in 
his mind, 

Almost any manufacturer will 
replace machinery in his factory 
with more efficient machinery as 
soon as it is invented, in order to 
keep up with or in advance of 
competitors. Unfortunately the 
farmer has not been able to do 
that. Now that he is on the way 
to new buying power it will be 
interesting to see how many ad- 
vertisers in the farm field inocu- 
late their copy with ideas that sell 
more than mere replacements. 
How many advertisers will make 
an aggressive effort to sell new 
and better prosperity, instead of 
being satisfied with trying to put 
across the old, warmed-up variety 
that lost its flavor long ago? 


A certain manu- 


. facturer of a 
More Impor toilet preparation 


tant Than recently tried to 
Distribution sell out his busi- 
ness to a group of younger men. 
He placed great emphasis upon the 
fact that he had “complete na- 
tional distribution.” When the 
prospective buyers analyzed his 
statement carefully they discov- 
ered that he meant there were in 
every State a number of retailers 
who had one-third or one-half a 
dozen of his product on their 
shelves. 

If an old-fashioned druggist, 
not sufficiently well informed on 
modern methods, was helping a 
friend stock up a new drug store 
he probably put the product 
down on his “want” list. But the 
product stayed on the shelf. The 
bottle was brought out only when 
somebody asked for the product, 
and the number who asked for it 
was getting smaller and smaller 
each year, since the advertising 
which originally accompanied the 
distribution had been  discon- 
tinued. 

This particular manufacturer 


Turnover 
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didn’t succeed in selling his busi- 
ness to the prospective purchasers. 
The young men started instead 
with a new product, and with 
aggressive methods of selling and 
advertising passed the manufac- 
turer’s sales volume in a period 
of eighteen months. 

Turnover, described as _ the 
amount of time which elapses be- 
tween the noise made when the 
goods in packing cases are 
dumped on the floor and the time 
when the customer’s money makes 
its little noise in the cash register, 
is more important than spotty and 
meager “distribution.” 

National distribution so thin 
that the product is shown only 
upon occasions when somebody 
walks in and pounds the counter 
for it, is a relic of old merchan- 
dising methods. 

The manufacturer who failed to 
sell his business discovered, and 
others have discovered since, that 
the thing which keeps turnover 
turning into profit is consistent, 
continuous advertising. Distribu- 
tion without advertising to speed 
up turnover is about as valuable 
for sound business success as a 
sales force with nothing to sell. 


An Industry — Will H. 
ays, at a re- 

Cleaning cent iuncheon of 

House the Associated 
Motion Picture Advertisers, at- 
tacked the vulgar exploitation 
methods frequently used to palm 
off mediocre pictures on the more 
gullible among movie goers, he 
struck at one of the most irritat- 
ing evils of the motion picture 
industry. 

What the average movie ad- 
vertiser of small calibre calls ad- 
vertising is usually nothing more 
than a cheap attempt to gain a 
moment’s notoriety for some 
more or less weak sister among 
the films. 

What such methods amount to 
is just cheap publicity, which in 
many cases has served to turn 
desirable customers from the 
theatres and to draw to them the 
type of spectator that is looking 
only for a “thrill.” Certainly 
these methods are not in any 
sense. advertising. They are, as 
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they are so aften called, exploita- 
tion, with the public the exploitee. 

That sound advertising methods 
are not only possible but profitable 
has been shown by the advertising 
campaigns being conducted in 
national and trade mediums, by 
such companies as Universal, 
Paramount, First National and 
others, and by some of the really 
excellent poster campaigns that 
have backed up a number of fea- 
ture pictures. 

To the man outside the motion 
picture industry the advance in 
clean, sound advertising methods 
during the last few years has been 
marked. The difference between 
the advertising done by the best 
motion picture theatres today and 
that done by the best theatres ten 
years ago is so marked as to be 
almost amazing. 

Advertisingly the industry has 
made great strides. It is all the 
more gratifying to see that the 
leaders of the industry are not yet 
content with what has been done, 
but are looking to the future 
when all cheap, vulgar and 
meretricious methods of publicity, 
masquerading under the name of 
advertising, will have been elimi- 
nated and replaced by advertising 
worthy of one of America’s 
greatest industries. 


Making the The leading ar- 


ticle in last 
Guarantee week’s issue of 


Unnecessary Printers’ INK 
pointed out that a good portion 
of our commercial fabric is 
honeycombed with guarantee 
abuses. 

And yet as bad as these guar- 
antee abuses are, still worse is the 
failure of the majority of people 
to take advantage of guarantees 
at all. 

People, as a whole, are patient. 
They do not like to cause trouble. 
They will tolerate much dissatis- 
faction before putting in a com- 
plaint. For every woman who 
brings back a torn pair of gloves 
for redress, there are several who 
will conclude that the brand of 
gloves in question is no good or 
that the particular store from 
which they were bought does not 
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carry good-quality gloves at all, 

It is this latter type that the 
guarantee, as a merchandising 
device, fails to reach. Guarantee 
abuses are caused by the aggres- 
sive, fault-finding minority. The 
great majority of persons even 
though they have just cause for 
complaint will conceal their 
grievance. 

Thus we see that the guarantee 
fails in its purpose. We doubt if 
we would go so far as to recom- 
mend that the guarantee be aban- 
doned as a selling weapon, but we 
would suggest that a manufac- 
turer first try to find some substi- 
tute plan before adopting the 
guarantee. 

One thing all manufacturers 
could do to minimize abuses of 
this kind would be to institute 
more rigid inspection systems, 
Anyone at all familiar with the 
facts must admit that many fac- 
tories let entirely too large a per- 
centage of defective goods get 
into distribution. This is a con- 
dition that the guarantee seems to 
aggravate. When a manufacturer 
offers a guarantee, he sometimes 
grows careless in his inspection 
methods. He feels that his guar- 
antee -will catch any defective 
goods he may turn out and that 
it is better to spend money in 
backing up his guarantee than to 
spend it in inspection. 

Obviously this is a wrong atti- 
tude. A clock manufacturer told 
us not long ago that by starting a 
triple-inspection system he re- 
duced his defectives from about 
19 per cent to less than 2 per cent. 
But thorough inspection at the 
factory is not enough. Distribu- 
tors, too, should be tatight to in- 
spect goods carefully before send- 
ing them out. Retailers are often 
frightfully careless in this respect. 
At least a portion of the returned 
goods evil about which depart- 
ment stores are always complain- 
ing, could be prevented if pur- 
chases were carefully examined 
for defects before they are de- 
livered. 

Better inspection methods, not 
only in the factory, but all 
through the channels of distribu- 
tion, would do much to make 
formal guarantees unnecessary. 
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JUST TWO CHANCES 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


In the November and December issues 
you have the last two chances before 
Christmas to get to the hundreds of 
thousands of readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 


November closes September 25th. 
December closes October 25th. 


Every one of these boys has something 
coming to him on Christmas day—just 
what, depends largely on the boy himself. 


And every boy will be looking for 
Christmas suggestions. The things he 
sees advertised will be the things on his 
Christmas list. Put your suggestions to 
him in the November and December 
issues, 


Boys¢Lire 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, III. 
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Childrens C Colds 


Apply Vicks to throat a 
chest. A warm glow follows. 
Medicated Vapors are in- 
haled for hours after— 
Camphor, Menthol, Euca- 
lyptus and Turpentine! It 
breaks the congestion. This 
outside treatment is just as 
good for all the cold troubles 
of all the family. 


VICKS 


VapoRus 


Over 17 Million Jars Used Yearly 


“It is unnecessary to say that 
we all get a lot of good out 
of PRINTERS’ INK —both the 
WEEKLY and MONTHLY” 
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‘The Vick Chemical (mpany 


“The Company’s copies of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MONTHLY are 
turned over to our ‘Plan and Copy Depart- 
ment’ who read items in which they are 
interested, and then mark, for the atten- 
tion of different ones in the organization, 
any articles of interest to the various de- 
partments. 

“In addition to the Company’s subscrip- 
tion, a number of us have personal sub- 
scriptions, and we, also, refer items of in- 
terest to special departments. In this way 
there is a double check, you might say, on 
articles being read by parties most inter- 
ested. 

“Tt is unnecessary to say that we all get 
a lot of good out of Printers’ INK—both 
the WEEKLY and MontTHLy—and it has 
‘first call’ when put on our desks.” 


THE VICK CAL COMPABY, 


ge 


Readers of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly in 
the Vick organization: 


NAME 


TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
H. S. Richardson President and General Manager 
L. Richardson Ist Vice President and 


Asst. General Manager 
Sales Manager 
Advertising Manager 
Copy and Plan Deft. 
Asst. Sales Manager 


C. H. Holland Asst. Advertising Manager 


H. B. Yates 


Manager Statistical Dept. 


In addition to these, articles of special interest are referred to the Sales 
Promotion Department, Purchasing Department, Production Department 
and others in the organization who may be interested. 











The 


Little 


id a man has yellow in his make- 
up it is pretty sure to show 
soon after he gets a job behind 
the counter in a retail store. If, 
on the other hand, he possesses 
any of the qualities successful 
salesmen must have, the retail 
store can bring them out. 

This, the Schoolmaster believes, 
must be what the Coleman Lamp 
Company, of Wichita, Kans., had 
in mind when it ran a recent ad- 
vertisement directed to retail 
hardware salesmen. The com- 
pany needs some more _ road 
men. Proceeding on the well- 
established principle that a man 
who has made good in a retail 
store needs less teaching and 
training than any other, it invites 
hardware store “clerks” to apply 
to it for jobs. 

The company says it prefers 
unmarried men from twenty-two 
to thirty-five years of age who 
have a fair education and have 
had experience in selling Coleman 
lamps and other Coleman prod- 
ucts at retail, The applicant must 
have a determination to stick if 
everything goes well. 

But the most stringent require- 
ment of all is that the application 
must be accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the man’s present 
or previous employer. This must 
cover ability and general char- 
acter. : 

The Schoolmaster agrees with 

W. Carney, sales promotion 
manager of the Coleman com- 
pany, that if a hardheaded, and 
perhaps hard-boiled, hardware re- 
tailer can be induced to recom- 
mend an aspirant for a salesman’s 
job, the said aspirant has much 
more than an even chance of win- 
ning out handsomely over the 
many vicissitudes that beset every 
man in learning to become a 
salesman. When a retail sales- 
man’s boss vouches for his selling 
ability, then the sales manager 
who hires him can know he has 
somebody, as a general thing, 
who is worthy of some of the 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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sales manager’s time and his com- 
pany’s money being expended 
upon him. 

The Coleman company, 
same as all others, can attain 
higher things in proportion to 
its growing understanding and 
knowledge of thé retailer. The 
Schoolmaster has lost count of 
the many times in which, in some 
form or other, he has advanced 
this theory. This plan, if indi- 
cations mean anything, is going 
to do more than give the Coleman 
company some valuable new sales- 
men. It is going to help the 
company fashion every policy, 
from manufacturing down to 
ultimate sale, with a much more 
accurate retail viewpoint. 


the 


The Schoolmaster has heard of 
a novel plan used by a Kansas 
City hardware firm to build a 
real mailing list. 

An energetic young solicitor 
was told to visit every new house 
in town and sell a seventy-five- 
cent mail box. 

The young man sold enough 
mail boxes, a slow-moving article, 
to pay his expenses. Information 
collected when the seventy-five- 
cent sales were made furnished 
an accurate and valuable list of 
new home owners. 

An especial effort was made to 
sell gas stoves and ice-boxes to 
this list. 
sales were made because this firm 
did not wait far customers to 
come to them. 


A salésman who covers an im- 
portant territory for a product 
largely advertised and of long 
standing, returned from his last 
trip with a wholesome respect for 
an unseen quantity in the success 
of a business. 

He had accomplished less than 
half as much as on previous ex- 
peditions. 

And he was very glum. 

This despite the fact that an 
extra $100,000 had been added to 
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Just in Time! 


Three or four months ago a manufacturer, his sales 
manager and the advisory board of a large corporation 
decided on a merchandising and sales plan. It looked 
like a “‘gem’’—it “‘clicked"’ on paper. 


But before they shot the works, the sales manager 
dropped in to see us and to talk things over. In twenty- 
five minutes he left in a taxi with his hair mussed and a 
wild look in his eye—there was a hole in his pet plan as 
big as a barn-door. 


Our merchandising staff had shown him in less than 
half an hour that there was a “nigger in his wood-pile.” 
We had shown him how this very same scheme had been 
a magnificent “flivver’ for another house, who had sunk 
168,000 “iron-men” trying to put it across, and had 
proven to him that his plan, which looked like a tasty 
tid-bit, was really sour dough, sugar-coated poison. 


The net result was the immediate abandonment of 
the old plan and the formation of a new one, which the 
service department of the Topics Publishing Company 
suggested and helped to build. Goods are now moving 
under this new plan and everybody concerned says its 
the slickest, sure-fire, fast-moving bit of merchandising 
they have ever seen. 


Thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of experimental 
dollars and months of valuable time have been saved 
and a new product securely and firmly launched in the 
drug trade. 


The folks who engineered this whole job are a part 
of the Topics Publishing family, who have been students 
of the drug trade for years. They are to-day called into 
consultation regularly by some of the biggest national 
advertisers and national advertising agencies, who know 
their ability from past successes and, as a matter of 
course, ask their advice on drug trade merchandising 
and distributing problems. 


This service is as freely offered as it is freely rendered. 
Why not give your own advertising, merchandising and 
distributing plans a double check by submitting them 
to the Topics Publishing Merchandising Department or: 
calling this department in to assist in their preparation? 


THE TOPICS TRIO 


DRUG TOPICS—DISPLAY TOPICS 
DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN 


PUBLISHED BY 
TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The Man Yow’re 
Looking For 


Age— 
Just above 40 

Education— 
Collegiate and the school of ex- 
perience. 

Past Service— ° 
15 years in newspaper business— 
ten years Gen. Mgr. Five years 
New York Agency experience in 
copy, contact and selling. Always 
employed. 

Situation— 
Connection with progressiveagency, 
mercantile or manufacturing con- 
cern in New York that can use an 
“Ad” man who knows how and 
has a punch. 

Salary— 
Not a cheap man, but one who gives 
proper value to permanence and 
agreeable working conditions. 


Address ‘‘F,”” Box 125, care Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Avenue 











Gained 7,249) 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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the advertising schedule during 
that year. 

The hidden secret was rather 
obvious, at that. 

The president of the concer 
manufacturing the product had 
got into unsavory notice in the 
public prints. His doings had be- 
come newspaper gossip. Every 
newspaper in the country, for 
weeks, had carried headlined stories 
of this man’s exploits and while 
they were wholly personal and 
had only to do with himself, it 
was perfectly evident that the 
public in general is not slow to 
keep track of such matters. 

The salesman stated that there 
was a pronounced coldness, even 
among old customers. 

The product came into disfavor, 
out of a clear sky, because it was 
identified with the goings-on of 
one man, its president. 

And nothing could break this 
barrier, presumably. 

A product is judged, in a calm, 
quiet way, not alone by its own 
inherent quality but by the in- 
tegrity and character of the man 
who manufactures it. 

* * * 

Some weeks ago, the president 
of a great life insurance com- 
pany picked up a magazine and 
was attracted by an advertisement 
entitled, “Some Old _— Timers 
Working For You.” Among 
them was a master toolmaker 
who had worked forty-four years 
for the corporation that took this 
humanly interesting way of em- 
phasizing the idea of public ser- 
vice in its activities. 

“Tom De _ Rusha!” he ex- 
claimed. “He was a good boy!” 

The insurance exécutive was 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and the master tool- 
maker an employee of the West- 
ern Electric Company, in its plant 
at Hawthorne, near Chicago. 

Fifty years ago they were farm 
boys in Vermont, and playmates 
on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
according to the “Western Elec- 
tric News.” In those days. New 
England knew only New England 
names. The De Rusha family 
were among the first French 
Canadians to come down from 
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Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, Archts. 


C. L. Bradley, V.-Pres. 


G. D. McGwinn, V.-Pres. 
and Manager 


M. S. Halliday, Asst. 
V.-Pres. 


2F 


Do you sell the right men? 


Messrs. Bradley, McGwinn and Halliday se- 
lected the materials and equipment for construct- 
ing the above building. Are you including such 
men in your selling plans? 

These owners and their executives, the building 
managers, make the final decisions over the archi- 
tect’s “or-equal” specifications. You can sell 
these men thru their only business paper BUILD- 
INGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A.B.C. and A. B. P. Inc. 
139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


1431 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 














MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 


for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, Retailer, 
Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


HUNDREDS STAND-IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 








securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and open like a 
book with all inside alues fully’ visible. 
ee of heavy bock board, insuring durability. 
with book cloth; lettered in gold. 
Poeuvane INK a — 
185 Madison Avenue, New 





the North. The elder De Rusha 
did a great deal of work for 
Darwin Kingsley’s father, and 50 
did his son, and the two farmers 
kept their accounts in their heads, 
settling up at the end of the year, 
Once, when the annual settlement 
had been almost concluded, De 
Rusha exclaimed, “Oh, you for- 
got the pig!” and the elder 
Kingsley owned that he had in- 
deed forgot a certain pig transac- 
tion some months earlier. As 
boys, the insurance executive and 
the master tool-builder had gone 
to school together. Then the De 
Rushas_ moved to Worcester, 
where Tom went to work in a 
machine shop, writing his pal 
Darwin that “all he did was to 
melt some metal and watch it 
make itself into a monkey 
wrench.” After a few boyish let- 
ters there was. silence, and fifty 
years passed. Then the insurance 
man picked up the advertisement. 

“I shouldn’t have recognized 
the face,” Mr. Kingsley says, “but 
when I saw the name it seemed 
to me that there was a look of the 
Tom De Rusha I used to know.” 
He wrote his old pal, and they 
began correspondence, and when 
Mr. Kingsley next visits Chicago 
they are to have a reunion. 

* * * 


The first two minutes of a sales 
interview are sometimes likely to 
set the tone for the whole talk. 
How the prospect greets the sales- 
man when he makes his first ap- 
proach is most important. The 
owner of a retail store who had 
been very jumpy and disagreeable 
in his greetings to an automobile 
accessory manufacturer’s _ sales- 
man, later gave him some reasons 
which are interesting to all sales- 
men. 

He said, “In these frenzied 
days when most people are jumpy 
and fretful, a soothing sort of a 
personality is a valuable sales 
asset. You came in‘ too much like 
a breeze. Just before your ar- 
rival I had had a very good inter- 
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"Nuff said— 


In North Carolina it's 


the Hendersonville 
Daily Times 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Editor 


The Fastest Growing Daily in the South. 


Universal and International News Services. 


Arthur Brisbane 


and many other exclusive features. 
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WESTERN HoME MONTHLY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


CHANGE OF RATE 


Effective January 1, 1925, the rate for Western Home Monthly 
advertising will be FIFTY CENTS per agate line flat. The 
increased rate is based on a guaranteed circulation in excess 
of 55,000. 


Color Advertising: Covers 2 and 3, $550.00 per page per inser- 
tion; back cover, $675.00; insert 3 or 4 colors, $550.00; insert 
2 colors, $388.00. 


The only magazine published in the Canadian West and reaches 
the most prosperous homes in that progressive territory. It 
will still offer the most economical advertising among 
Canadian magazines. 


HOME PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Publishers 


Toronto Office, 105 Bond Street 
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A Writer Named 
Arbogust 


T takes a real advertising 
writer to stop the man in 
thestreet and make him listen. 
Any agency, advertiser, or ad- 
vertising manager who needs 
such service can get it by 
addressing 


OREN ARBOGUST 
CA Free Lance Writer 
2002 The Straus Building 
CHICAGO 














MR. PUBLISHER 


Is your problem one of coverage 
or is your publication falling 
short of its deserved lineage? 

In either case we may be able 
to help you solve the problem, 
provided our investigation reveals 
the need for our services. 

Our “tie-up” with you is fully 
outlined in “The Broader Field.” 
Copy on request. 


HAL. T. BOULDEN 
& Associates, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


Machine Illustrations 


of the difficult or technical kind. 
Photographic effects from blue- 
prints. Phantoms, etc. Accuracy 
and intelligent co-operation. 


JAMES F. TOBIN 





5033 Cedar Ave., Philadelphia | 
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view with a man who made me 
feel that helpful suggestions abou 
my business were more important 
to him than getting the order 
quickly. I didn’t need what he 
was selling, but his manner was 
so helpful and friendly that | 
called up a friend whom | knew 
would be interested in his propo- 
sition. When you came in on 
me like a pent-up volcano, ready 
to burst forth, it called to my 
mind everything I should be do- 
ing instead of talking to you, and 
my one thought was to get you 
out of the way so I could get to 
my own job. 

“T like salesmen who seem to 
be interested in meeting me as a 
human being as well as a reser- 
voir from which money can be 
extracted. It seems to me that | 
am a different prospective buyer 
to every salesman who approaches 
me. If you want me calmly to 
consider what you have to say, 
don’t come at me like a cyclone 
because if you do I’ll sure enough 
duck into my. cyclone cellar.” 


This frank statement of facts 
about salesmen’s visits on the 
part of this retailer, reiterates the 
old point that the same sales ap- 
proach cannot be used upon every 
type of prospect. The _hard- 
boiled man who thinks a cyclonic 
sales approach means that the 
man talking to him is a live wire 
is one personality. The man who 
ducks into his cyclone cellar on 
the same sales approach may be 
just as important a prospect. The 
wise salesman tempers his ap- 
proach to the type of man he is 
dealing with. He is a good judge 
of human nature as well as an 
expert in machinery, grease cups, 
kitchen cabinets or whatever his 
line happens to be. 
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Becomes the Swartzbaugh 


Manufacturing Company 

The name of the Toledo Cooker Com- 
pany, Toledo, has been changed to the 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company. 
The reason given for the change is 
the variety of home appliances which 
the company is now making. The com- 
pany was organized in 1884, and its 
original line consisted chiefly of steam 
and fireless cookers. 


Comfort Account with Joseph 
Schmidt Agency 
The Charles A. Maish Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer ‘of comforts, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Teseph Schmidt Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city. Direct mail and 
business papers will be used. 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 
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A-1 Agency Connection 
Opportunity 


A long-established AAAA Agency in a 
large, growing industrial city in the 
Central West, and handling a large list 
of well-known promising accounts, from 
Chicago to the Gulf, is preparing to 
broaden the scope of its activities which 
calls for an enlargement of its present ex- 
ecutive and sales forces as well as capi- 
talization. From experience it has found 
that those who are interested are the most 
effective in their relations with the com- 
pany’s clients and the success of the busi- 
ness. It, therefore, will consider only those 
who are prepared to make a liberal in- 
vestment in the company’s capitalization 
and are of good Christian character. Pref- 
erence will be given to the young man 
with all-around agency, account executive 
or general advertising experience. Ad- 
dress “R,” Box 118, care Printers’ Ink. 





The Financial Advertisers’ A iation 
will hold a convention at Richmond, Va., 
from October 13 to 16. An exhibit of 
financial advertising will be held dur- 
ing the convention under regulations 
similar to those which have ruled at 
former meetings. 


British Coffee Campaign for 


Canada 
A campaign on Patterson’s Camp Cof- 
fee, a British product, is about to com- 
mence in Canadian publications. This 
advertising is directed by S. H. Ben- 
son Ltd., London, Eng. 


John L. Pyle Dead 
John L. Pyle, senior member of the 
firm of William H. Pyle’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia, printers, died recently at the 
age of eighty-two. He entered the print- 
ing business as an apprentice in his 
father’s office when eleven years old. 


Appoints Charles W. Wrigley 
& Company 

Charles W. Wrigley & Company, Chi- 

cago, have been appointed by the Wm. 

Wrigley, Jr. Company, Chicago, Wrig- 

ley’s chewing gums, to direct its out- 

door advertising during 1925. 





SALES MANAGER AND 
PROMOTION MAN 


is seeking contacts with reputable 
firms allowing themselves to have 
so-called “dull periods.” 

Your problem can be solved by 
the advertiser, who is a young, 
experienced man with creative 
powers of salesmanship and direc- 
tion. 

Address “F,” Box 269, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Keen analyst of markets. Able to quickly 
increase and hold distribution both through 
jobbing and direct-to-retailer channels. 
Thoroughly familiar with dealer coopera- 
tion. Top notch copy and plan man and 
able to coordinate advertising and sell- 
ng. Now employed with large manu- 
facturer but certain uncontrollable condi- 
tions make it desirable to consider a change. 
Address “‘E,”’ 124, care Printers’ 
Ink, 230 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


18,000,000 people. 














Brockton shoes 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 
Thirty to forty thousand N style Addres- 
- 7 plate frames, good condition. Will 
sell at very small a og my of cost. 
Will send sample. rite Box 458, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 











Representative and Advertising solic. 
tor wanted. Old established Foreign 
Trade Paper and Foreign Service. 
Middle-West territory. Address Box 
466, Printers’ Ink. 





_ ASSISTANT EDITOR 
A leading business paper has an opening 
for a desirable young man with a nose 
for news, ability to interview executives, 
good style, experience in make-up. State 
age and experience. Box 467, P. I. 





Advertising Solicitor with agency expe. 
rience; must be thoroughly capable and 
reliable. Liberal inducements. Write 
or ’phone for confidential interview, 
Markwell Advertising Service, 375 Fifth 
Ave. ’Phone Caledonia 2440. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Opportunity for alert,and reliable adver- 
tising representative in principal cities to 
represent a well-known Western business 
and trade publication—the largest of its 
kind. Commission paid on all business 
secured. Can be handled with other non- 
competing publications. Give age, ref- 
erences, political and religious affiliations, 

and full particulars. Box 473, P. I. 
REPRESENTATION WANTED IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Lithographing and Offset Printing 
House located in the Middle West pro- 
ducing high-grade window displays, car- 
cards, folders, labels, box-wraps, commer- 
cial stationery, etc., desires New York 
representation. Every business is a pros- 
pect for some of the many things we man- 
ufacture. Close co-operation will be given. 
The right man or concern can make this 
a very profitable connection. Address 

Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 


An Unusual Business Opportunity 
I have knowledge of an unusual op- 
portunity to secure one of the best busi- 
ness publications in the country—a 
western monthly trade magazine covering 
several kindred lines, carrying a larger 
volume of advertising than any similar 
publication, with more than 2,000 pro- 
tive advertisers among manufacturers. 
ch issue during past two years more 
than 200 pages. Frigh editorial standard, 
op- 








Copy Writer and Solicitor wanted im- 
mediately, experienced man_ willing to 
place ability against opportunity. Must be 
aggressive, efficient and reliable. A ver- 
satile advertising man of the go-getter 
type will find an unusual opening where 
advancement will be commensurate with 
results obtained. Straight salary. Ad- 
dress L. M. Wickersham, News-Journal 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 





COPY WRITER 
Somewhere in a larger agency is a young, 
capable copy man who would be happier 
in a growing, recognized agency of 
young men. After proving himself, he 
could, if he desired, acquire an interest. 
This man is probably college trained 
and from 25 to 30 years old. He must 
have had at least two years’ agency ex- 
perience. Give full details in first letter 
to P. O. Box 1373, Atlanta, Ga. 





SALES MANAGER 

Capable of developing and directing a 
national sales organization. Must 
under forty years of age, preferably a 
technical graduate, and have had spe- 
cialty selling experience. The product 
consists of industrial electrical devices, 
the result of years of engineering and 
research work. Exceptional opportunity 
for one with proper qualifications. . 
tion: Pittsburgh. Write P. O. Box 505, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





stands well with trade. A sp 
portunity for one, two, or more men, or 
for a large organization with other al 
lications. Principals only. Address Box 
463, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


layout man and visualizer wanted by 
recognized, fast growing agency. Prefer 





HELP WANTED 


Sales Executive—There is an excellent 
opportunity in a large sales organization 
for a young man experienced in inside 
sales work. Must be good correspondent, 
have initiative and executive ability. Not 
a routine clerical position, but one that 
requires a high-class man, Mention age, 
experience and salary desired. Box 457, 
Printers’ I 








‘a young man with some experience in 
retail store and mail-order advertising, 
possessing ability, enthusiasm and a 
genuine desire to get ahead. While 
salary at start is moderate the oppor 
tunity is truly exceptional. As our ex 
ecutives know of this advertisement, you 
may address us in confidence, —_ 

r experience, present connections, 
+ to start, etc. Box 509-C, 286 
Fifth Avenue. 
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=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AN YOU CREATE AD- 
VERTISING COPY and 
layouts? Have you had 
agency or similar experi- 
ence? Would you be interested 
in positions paying at the start 


around $1,800 to $2,500? We 
can offer you good opportunities. 
Tell us your story. Ask for our 
free registration terms. You make 
money—or we make nothing. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOUSE-ORGAN EDITOR 
We have an interesting opening for an 
experienced man capable of taking com- 
plete responsibility for the production of 
a high-grade monthly bulletin. Write, 
stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position of responsibility desired by 
woman specializing in Direct Mail and 
thoroughly conversant with general ad- 
vertising. Excellent background. Box 
477, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a direct-mail department in the mail- 
ing, addressing, multigraph equipments; 
8 years’ experience. Box 461, P. I. 


Seeking Bigger Opportunities young 
agency executive available. Education: 
Five years’ agency experience. At present 
manager important department large 
agency. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary—Unusually capable and effi- 
cient young woman, with long experience 
as private secretary to exacting execu- 
tives, is available for high-grade position. 
Expert stenographer. Box 460, P. I. 
COPY WRITER / 
Service department and agency experi- 
ence on business-paper accounts. Refer- 
ences from clients, as well as from em- 
ployers. Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman with eight years’ expe- 
rience in all branches of advertising 
desires responsible position in agency. 
Has had charge of billing and checking 
departments. Box 478, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising writer and typographical 
layout man; also experience house-organ 
editor and news writer. Connection with 
high-grade agency or a mercantile house 
desired. Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
(broad experience) seeks whole or part- 
time engagement promoting sales for 
manufacturers. Produced noteworthy re- 
sults. Box 481, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
seeks congenial connection with lettering 
man for chance to specialize in that 
branch. —— now. Available = 
tember 8. eferences. Box 479, P. I. 


NEW YORK FREE LANCE 
Eight years as copy chief for 
big agencies. Box 464, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Well educated young woman with five 
years’ experience in literary, revision 
and advertising work, wishes position 
with a New York publication or agency. 
Expert and capable secretary, stenog- 
rapher and typist. Box 465, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, well educated, 34, mar- 
ried, experienced as newspaper adver- 
tising manager’s assistant, copy writer, 
layout artist and letterer, seeks position 
with living wage and bright future. 
Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, reliable worker; good acquain- 
tance, high standing New York and East- 
ern agencies; familiar accounts generally; 
services available for good-standing me- 
dium; best references. Box 474, P. I. 


Al Artist for layouts, dummies and origi- 
nal finished work in pen and ink and color 
in any medium, figures, character heads, 
ornaments, lettering, desires space or con- 
nection with agency or printer to do their 
art work on piece basis. Chicago preferred. 
Box 459, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


LAYOUT AND PRODUCTION MAN 
Al all-around man; thorough shop train- 
ing, 5 years as layout and production 
man in studio and large printing plant; 
3 years directing agency production; good 
typographer and letterer; presently em- 
ployed. Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT—Educated South American, 31, 
Twelve years’ experience export manage- 
ment. Automobiles, road-building and other 
machinery, paper or manufactured prod- 
ucts. Linguist, translator, widely trav- 
eled. Willing and capable assuming full 

ibility; desires change, smaller or- 
































Trade Journal Man 


Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs—copy_ writing. Production—make- 
up. P. O. Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L. I. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Some newspaper or periodical needs this 
successful advertising salesman and man- 
ager. Has increa advertising for sev- 
eral. Present connection, ‘ten years. Can 
build and direct good sales organization; 
prepare effective solicitations and_ does 
personal sales work. Good income. Salary 
or salary and working interest. Corre 
spondence confidential. Box 471, P. I. 











resp 
ganization. Al references. x 469, P. I. 





AVAILABLE 
Advertising Manager for Popular 
Price Department Store 
Desire to connect with medium sized 
store in West or South. Now with large 
Brooklyn concern doing many millions. 
A vigorous, live producer. Prolific 
writer able to “put over” sale-events 
with success, Understands merchandis- 
ing of the advertising and able to get 
results thru direct-by-mail as well as 
newspapers. Can assume complete re- 
st of sales program. Address 

462, Printers’ Ink. 
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Quick action for your 
BOSTON Advertising 


2 


N 1923 the Herald-Traveler carried thou- 

sands of lines more national display 
advertising of miscellaneous articles than any 
other Boston newspaper. Last year the 
Herald-Traveler’s volume of this class of 
advertising was almost double that carried 
by its nearest Boston competitor in the six- 
day field. Why? 

The reason is found in the Herald- 
Traveler’s exceptional pulling power. Daily 
the Herald-Traveler reaches the most respon- 
sive section of the Boston market. The ad- 
vertiser of specialties knows that his message 
in the Herald-Traveler brings immediate 
and satisfying returns. The advertisers of 
other miscellaneous products recognize the 
fact that Herald-Traveler readers respond, 
profitably, to the mere appeal of the 
printed word. 

If you seek quick action for your Boston 
campaign, by all means include the Herald- 
Traveler in your schedule. No other Boston 
newspaper covers the field reached by the 
Herald-Traveler. No other Boston - news- 
paper offers you so important a market. 

“Business Boston” and “Mistress Boston 
Goes to School” are two valuable booklets 
that explain the Boston advertising situation 
in detail. Both should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful advertiser. Both will be 
sent you, gratis, upon request on your busi- 
ness stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Nash s 
set terrific 


climb -405%, in 5 pears in Chicago Territop 





powered by Chicago Tribune Advertising 


The Nash story is that of a fighter rewarded for aggressive and pro- 
ive action that did not falter even when the motor industry faced 
Sioceaton. 


The first full production year for Nash 
was 1918. That year 7,418 lines of 
Nash advertising appeared in The 
Chicago Tribune. Each following year 
surpassed the preceding one in the 
amount of Tribune lineage used. Every 
year has established a new record for 
Nash sales wherever the influence of The 
Tribune is felt. 


51,926 agate lines of Nash advertising 
were used in The Tribune during 1923. 
This was an increase of 613% over 1918. 
Sales, in those five years, advanced more 
than go0o% in Cook County, where the 
Sunday Tribune reaches 490,126 of the 
647,487 families. 


During the same period, a gain of 405.8% 
was realized for the entire Chicago Branch 
territory, which covers 109 counties in 
northern IIlinois, eastern Iowa and north- 
western Indiana. 


From the start, The Chicago Tribune 
has been the principal medium used for 
advertising Nash cars in this territory, 
In millines, the only true measure of 
advertising, Nash Tribune advertising is 
more than double the total amount in 
the five other Chicago newspapers. 


Nash has not been alone in recognizing 
this power. The Chicago Tribune car- 
tied 56% of the total millines of automo- 
biles, truck and accessory advertising in 
Chicago newspapers in the past year — 
more than all the rest put together. 


Whether the product you are selling 
comes within the scope of the automo- 
tive industry or not, this striking evidence 
of the buying power of America’s greatest 
compact market and the selling power of 
its dominating advertising medium points 
to an exceptional opportunity for you. 


The Tribune’s 1924 BOOK OF FACTS on Markets 
and Merchandising is now ready and will be mailed 
free of charge to any selling organization requesting 


it on business stationery. 


The Chicags Tribune 





\THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER(/([ 
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